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CHAPTER   I. 


"  7TWIXT    LIFE   AND    DEATH. 


When  Jim  Hawksbuiy  came  to  himself 
again,  which  he  did  not  do  for  some  hours, 
he  wondered  feebly  where  he  was  and  what 
had  happened  to  him.  He  was  too  faint  to 
feel  much  astonishment  at  anything,  and  it 
was  only  in  listless  fashion  that  he  marvelled 
as  to  where  he  had  got  to.  He  recollected 
hazily  the  fight  at  Ridgeway,  and  soon 
became  aware  of  his  utter  helplessness ;  all 
power  seemed  to  have  departed  from  his 
right  arm  and  right  side,  while  his  left  leg 
was  equally  useless.  He  was  in  a  prettily- 
furnished  bedroom  that  he  totally  failed  to 
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recognise  ;  the  sun  was  excluded  by  close- 
drawn  jalousies,  and  the  warm,  flower- 
scented  summer  breeze  played  gently 
through  the  open  windows — as  cool,  com- 
fortable, half-darkened  an  apartment  as  a 
gentleman  handsomely  riddled  need  wish 
to  be  put  to  bed  in.  The  couch  was 
fitted  with  green  mosquito-curtains,  which, 
though  drawn  up  on  the  side  next  the 
window,  were  left  hanging  on  that  farther 
off.  Jim  had  some  misty  notion  that 
somebody  glided  away  from  behind  this 
curtain  as  he  turned  his  head,  while  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards  a  fresh,  matronly- 
looking  peasant-woman  presented  herself 
with  a  small  basin  of  broth. 

"Where  am  I  ? "  ejaculated  Jim,  in  some- 
what shaky  tones. 

"  Hush  !  you  are  among  friends,  and  will 
be  well  taken  care  of;  but  the  doctor  does 
not  want  you  to  talk.  Drink  this.  No  ! 
don't  try  to  sit  up.  You  can't  yet.  I  will 
give  it  you  with  a  spoon." 
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Jim  obeyed  meekly,  for  he  was  conscious 
of  a  craving  for  support  of  some  kind,  and 
when  he  had  finished,  his  attendant  re- 
marked :  "  Good  !  Now  go  to  sleep  until  I 
bring  you  more  soup ;  only  wake  up  when 
we  come  to  feed  you,  and  don't  trouble  about 
anything.  If  you  do  that,  we  shall  soon  have 
you  upon  your  legs  again." 

"  But,"  said  Jim,  "  where " 

"Go  to  sleep,  bad  boy,"  replied  the 
woman,  as  she  shook  her  finger  at  him. 
"  It  should  be  quite  enough  for  you  to 
know  you  are  still  here,  and  not  in  another 
world,"  and  so  saying  she  disappeared. 

Jim  speedily  dozed  off  to  sleep  again  ;  but 
his  slumber  had  little  of  that  first,  dreamless 
trance  about  it.  Ere  long  he  was  tossing 
restlessly  on  his  pillow,  rolling  his  burning 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  muttering  in- 
coherently. The  fever  so  often  attendant 
upon  all  such  cases  had  set  in,  and  when 
the  doctor  saw  him  the  next  morning,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  telegraphed  to  Montreal. 

e  2 
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Mr.  Cherriton,  accompanied  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  — th  Hussars,  and  the  principal 
medical  officer  of  Montreal,  arrived  in  the 
afternoon,  and  all  three  doctors  were  unani- 
mous in  pronouncing  the  case  serious, 
although  by  no  means  hopeless. 

"  The  fever  has  set  in  very  sharp ;  but  he 
has  got  youth  and  strength  to  fight  it 
with,"  remarked  the  medical  chief.  "  It's 
as  much  a  matter  of  nursing  as  anything 
else.  Can  you  depend  on  the  people  here, 
or  shall  I  send  you  skilled  help  from 
Montreal?" 

(< No," returned  the  local  iEsculapius,  "he 
cannot  possibly  be  in  better  hands  than  he 
is.  Miss  Lydon  sees  to  everything  herself, 
and  her  vigilance  is  untiring.  She  has  two 
capital  servants  under  her,  and  looks  after 
them  closely.  I  will,  of  course,  tell  her,  that 
further  help  is  at  her  disposal  whenever  she 
likes  to  ask  for  it." 

"  Good  !     As  for  the  wounds,  they  seem 
all  clean  enough,  and  no  bones  broke  ;  the 
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heat,  the  jolting  in  a  country  cart,  and  some 
injudicious  Bourbon  forced  down  his  throat 
in  the  first  place  to  sustain  him,  account  for 
the  fever.  I  would  recommend  keeping  him 
up,  sir,  keeping  him  up." 

"  That,"  said  the  medico  in  charge  of  Jim, 
laughing,  "  I'm  quite  sure  we  may  safely 
leave  to  Miss  Lydon  and  her  domestics ; 
they've  much  faith  in  jellies,  beef-tea,  &c, 
and  are  not  likely  to  miss  a  chance  of 
stoking  the  furnace.  If  the  fire  goes  out 
it  will  be  from  lack  of  power  to  consume, 
not  from  want  of  coal." 

Mr.  Cherriton  had  been,  to  speak  in  his 
own  figurative  language,  more  "  knocked 
into  heaps  "  than  had  ever  occurred  to  him 
in  all  former  experience,  by  the  intelligence 
of  Jim  having  been  severely  wounded  in 
an  action  with  the  Fenians.  Mr.  Cherriton 
was  naturally  sceptical,  and  had  small  belief 
in  anything  more  than  gaseous  speechify- 
ing and  small  looting  experiments  on  the 
part   of  those  vainglorious   patriots.     That 
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they  should  have  really  crossed  the  frontier 
and  fought  what,  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
intelligence,  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
battle,  amazed  the  Chirper  considerably  ;  but 
that  his  particular  friend,  Jim  Hawksbury, 
who  had  no  earthly  business  to  be  there  at 
all,  should  have  managed  to  get  severely 
wounded,  was  unaccountable.  And  now, 
finally,  when  he  comes  to  look  after  him,  he 
finds  him  established  in  the  Lydons'  house, 
and  being  actually  nursed  by  the  very  girl 
he's  been  trying  and  intriguing  to  meet  for 
the  last  five  months. 

"Talk  about  destiny,"  muttered  Mr. 
Cherriton,  "  I  suppose  when  you  are  destined 
to  marry  a  young  woman  it's  no  use  your 
running  away  from  her,  nor  she  from  you. 
If  she  took  to  residing  in  an  unknown  island 
in  the  iEgean  Sea,  you'd  naturally  get  ship- 
wrecked on  it,  however  much  you  went  out 
of  your  way  to  do  it.  No  ;  Jim's  certain  to 
marry  Miss  Lydon — nothing  can  prevent  it. 
He'll  get  more  hopelessly  spooney  than  ever 
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when  he  begins  to  get  about  again.  Still,  I 
can't  help  thinking  Jim's  destiny,  at  all 
events,  a  remarkably  clumsy  conspirator. 
It  would  have  been  so  much  neater,  and 
more  agreeable  to  all  parties,  to  have  brought 
him  and  Miss  Lydon  together  again  in  that 
sleighing  accident  last  winter,  instead  of 
taking  him  down  to  Eiclgeway  to  be  shot  by 
this  Fenian  scum.  He'll  pull  through,  of 
course ;  with  such  a  visible  mission  to 
perform  in  this  world,  he's  bound  not  to 
leave  till  he's  fulfilled  it.  Still  he's  pretty 
bad,  poor  old  chap,  and  I  shall  be  awful 
glad  to  hear  that  he's  well  round  the 
corner." 

Mr.  Cherriton,  thus  musing,  and  awaiting 
the  verdict  of  the  doctors  on  his  luckless 
friend,  is  wrestling  with  a  problem  some- 
what bigger  fhan  he  knows  of.  Men's 
destiny  seems  at  times  bound  up  with  that 
of  one  particular  woman.  Many  have  owed 
their  success  in  life  to  their  wives,  and  did 
not  the  sequel  show  the  truth  of  the  Empress 
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Josephine's  remark:  "On  parlede  ton  etoile, 
mats  c'est  la  mienne  qui  enjie  sur  la  tienne ; 
c'est  a  moi  qiiil  a  ete  predit  une  haute 
destinee"  f  Napoleon's  star  was  in  the 
descendant  from  the  hour  of  that  ill-judged, 
cold-blooded,  selfish  divorce.  Having  heard 
the  verdict  of  the  faculty,  Mr.  Cherriton 
sent  in  his  card,  and  requested  to  see  Miss 
Lydon  for  a  few  minutes ;  he  was  shown 
into  a  very  plainly  furnished  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  told  that  Miss  Lydon 
would  be  with  him  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
place,  indeed,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
tolerably  good  farmhouse,  known  of  old  to 
the  artist,  the  owners  of  which,  in  the  busy 
summer-time,  were  only  too  glad  to  add  a 
few  pounds  to  their  income  by  letting  it, 
living  themselves  in  the  empty  barns  and 
outhouses.  Lydon  had  often  spent  a  summer 
there  sketching,  for  the  surrounding  country 
was  rich  in  picturesque  scenery.  Clarisse 
had  been  there  with  him  more  than  once, 
Avas  quite  at  home  and  highly  popular  with 
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the  neighbouring  villagers ;  while  she  herself 
always  vowed  there  was  nothing  like  a 
summer  passed,  with  plenty  of  books  and 
sketching  materials,  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Mr.  Cherriton  had  not  to  wait  long  ere 
Miss  Lydon  quietly  entered  the  room,  and 
bent  her  head  in  return  to  the  Chirper's 
salutation. 

"  I've  hardly  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance,  Miss  Lydon,"  observed 
that  young  gentleman  easily,  "though  I  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  your  father  some 
time  back  in  London.  The  exigences  of  the 
case  must  be  my  excuse  for  thus  intruding  on 
you.  You  have,  like  veritable  Samaritans, 
taken  in  my  dearest  though  unfortunate 
friend  Jim  Hawksbury ;  and  in  the  first 
place,  I  must  thank  you  for  taking  care 
of  him,  as  I  hear  he  is  quite  incapable 
of  doing  so  for  himself." 

"  Mr.  Hawksbury  is  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine  and  papa's.    He  has  thought  proper, 
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since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  to 
ignore  the  intimacy/'  rejoined  Clarisse,  in 
low  measured  voice  ;  "  but  when  I  met  him 
badly  wounded,  and  senseless,  jolting 
through  the  village  in  a  rough  country 
cart,  and  without  medical  attendance,  I 
looked  upon  it  as  no  time  to  stand  on 
ceremony,  so  I  had  him  carried  here,  and 
sent  for  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Kushton.  He, 
of  course,  can  leave  us  as  soon  as  ever 
he  feels  able  to  do  so,  and  need  feel 
under  no  obligation — we  should  have  done 
the  same  for  a  stranger." 

"  That  may  be,  Miss  Lydon,  but,  if  your 
care  and  kindness  brings  Jim  back  to  life 
again,  he  must  know  to  whom  that  life 
is  due." 

"  If  I  had  my  will,"  rejoined  the  young- 
lady,  "  he  should  not  know  our  names 
even.  So  much  was  my  repugnance  that 
Mr.  Hawksbury  should  be  made  to  feel 
himself  indebted  to  us  in  any  way, 
that,    I     am     ashamed     to    say,    I     even 
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hesitated  to  tell  the  men  to  bring  him 
here." 

Mr.  Cherriton  paused.  There  never  was 
a  young  gentleman  with  more  self-possession 
than  he,  but  he  had.  also  plenty  of  tact, 
and,  in  his  converse  with  women,  never 
deteriorated  into  that  modern  substitute  for 
self-possession — impertinence.  He  was  a 
very  cool  hand,  said  the  men;  a  delightfully 
impudent  boy  he  had  been  pronounced,  by 
ladies ;  but  neither  exactly  expressed  the 
Chirper's  peculiar  attribute.  He  was  im- 
perturbable and  natural,  talked  in  the  same 
affable  manner  to  a  duchess  as  he  did  to 
a  dairymaid ;  but  he  was  never  guilty  of 
the  quiet  impertinences  which  some  "cool 
hands"  think  it  their  privilege  to  inflict 
on  their  fellow-creatures.  The  pedigree  of 
these,  whether  male  or  female,  usually  does 
not  bear  investigation. 

At  length  Mr.  Cherriton  spoke.  "  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  must  be 
some  misunderstanding  between  Hawksbury 
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and  yourselves.  I  don't  pretend  to  have  the 
faintest  idea  concerning  it,  but  I  can 
honestly  say  this :  I  have  known  Jim 
intimately  now  for  three  years,  and  he's 
the  most  unlikely  fellow  I  ever  knew  to 
forget  old  friends.  Forgive  me  if  I  have 
said  too  much,  Miss  Lydon,  and  put 
it  down  to  my  anxiety  to  stand  up  for 
one  not  at  present  able  to  take  his  own 
part." 

"  I  can  quite  enter  into  your  feelings," 
returned  Clarisse ;  "  meanwhile  I  must  go 
and  look  after  our  patient.  What  do  you 
wish  to  do  ?  We  have  no  bed  to  offer 
you,  but  I  will  send  one  of  the  people 
of  the  house,  to  see  what  he  can  do  for 
you,  if  you  like." 

"Ten  thousand  thanks,  but  I  must  get 
back  to  Montreal.  I  have  telegraphed  to 
his  friends,  for  one  thing,  and  answers  are 
very  likely  awaiting  me.  I  know  now 
that  he  could  be  in  no  better  hands  than 
he  is.      Of  course,  when  I  came,  all  I  knew 
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was,  that  lie  was  lying  most  seriously 
wounded  at  a  farmhouse  near  Wainfleet, 
and  we  were  all  terribly  anxious.  Be  the 
result  what  it  may,  Miss  Lydon,  I  and 
many  others,  shall  owe  you  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude." 

"  Hush  !  don't  talk  so,"  replied  Clarisse, 
as  she  rose.  "  I  am  very  hopeful,  and  that 
is  all ;  head-nurses  should  always  be  that, 
you  know.  Good-bye,  and  come  again  as 
soon  as  you  can,  when  I  trust  to  have 
better  tidings  for  you." 

It  is  a  tolerably  long  journey  from 
Montreal  to  the  nearest  point  the  railway 
strikes  to  the  village  of  Wainfleet,  and 
Mr.  Cherriton,  on  his  return,  was  astonished 
to  find  on  his  table  a  telegram  from  the 
Eev.  Eobert  Hawksbury,  to  say  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Canada;  however,  he 
thought  it  a  good  thing  that  one  of  Jim's 
own  people  should  be  there — it  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  everyone,  in  case  things 
took    an    adverse    turn — and    the    Chirper 
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reflected  with  much  satisfaction  that  the 
Eector  was  an  eminently  practical  man, 
and  thoroughly  equal  to  acting  for  him- 
self in  all  emergencies.  Miss  Lydon  was 
excessively  kind  about  sending  news  of  her 
patient,  and  moreover  the  Chirper  made 
another  expedition  to  Wainfleet,  bootless  in 
this  much,  that  he  had  not  been  allowed 
to  see  his  friend,  although  informed  that 
he  was  progressing  favourably.  One  thing 
had  astonished  him  on  this  excursion. 
He  had  told  Miss  Lydon,  that  Sir  Eichard 
Bowood  was  extremely  anxious  to  run  down 
and  see  his  helpless  aide-de-camp,  as  soon 
as  Dr.  Eushton  said  he  might  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  Clarisse  had  rejoined, 
with  visible  embarrassment,  that  her  father 
was  quite  a  recluse,  and  though  only  too 
happy  to  'have  been  of  service  to  Mr. 
Hawksbury,  must  decline  receiving  anyone 
but  Mr.  Cherriton,  or  medical  men  if  deemed 
necessary.  It  might  sound  uncouth,  un- 
courteous   to   say  so,  but   he  was  a   great 
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invalid,   with  a   nervous  dread  of  strange 
faces. 

The  Chirper  could  only  reply  that  Sir 
Eichard  could  have  no  wish  to  intrude  on 
Mr.  Lydon's  privacy,  but  that  he  was 
naturally  anxious  about  one  of  his  personal 
staff  so  sorely  stricken  as  Jim ;  one,  more- 
over, who  had  become  a  great  favourite. 
And  then  Mr.  Cherriton  reflected,  that 
though  he  had  made  the  artist's  ac- 
quaintance in  England,  he  had  not  seen  him 
upon  either  of  his  visits  to  the  farmhouse. 
The  Chirper  discreetly  kept  this  edict  to 
himself  for  the  present,  and  merely  reported 
that  Jim  was  not  as  yet  allowed  to  see  any- 
body. On  Mr.  Cherriton's  next  visit,  Miss 
Lydon  told  him  that  he  might  see  the 
invalid. 

"Kemember,  the  doctor  does' not  want 
him  excited  ;  and  with  those  orders  I  think 
it  would  be  as  well  he  should  not  hear  our 
name.  There  is  no  necessity  he  should," 
continued  Clarisse.     "This  is  a  farmhouse, 
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and  it  is  the  women  of  the  house  that  have 
attended  him  under  my  directions.  He  has 
scarcely  had  a  glimpse  of  me  since  he  has 
been  capable  of  recognising  me ;  and, 
judging  from  the  coolness  of  his  greeting  in 
Quebec,  would  feel  much  annoyance  at  the 
thought  of  beinff  our  guest.  It  would 
be  best  to  spare  him  that  source  of  irri- 
tation/' concluded  Miss  Lydon,  somewhat 
bitterly. 

"  I  will  recollect.  One  thing  more.  Some 
of  his  own  people  are  coming  out  to  look 
after  him ;  may  arrive  at  Montreal  now  any 

time ;    the   steamer   was   telegraphed   from 

Falter  Point  just  before  I  left." 

"I  understand;  certainly,  let  him  know 

that ;  only  keep  silence  on  the  one  point. 

Now  come  ;"  and  so  saying,  Clarisse  led  the 

way  to  the  upper  storey,  where  the  roomiest 

chamber  had  been  allotted  to  the  wounded 

man. 

"Ah    Chirper !"    cried    Jim,    in    weak 

tremulous  tones,   "  I  began  to  think  I  was 
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never  to  see  any  of  the  old  lot  again.  They 
told  me  you  had  been  to  look  after  me,  but 
my  medico  wouldn't  let  me  see  you.  I 
have  been  off  my  head,  I  fancy ;  at  all 
events,  I'm  so  weak  that  I  must  have  been 
deuced  ill  for  some  time  ;  and  I  can't  recol- 
lect anything  after  calling  on  those  fellows 
to  charge.  I  don't  even  know  whether 
they  did  or  not,  for  I  went  down  imme- 
diately, and  the  rest's  wanting,  as  the 
schoolbooks  say." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cherriton,  as  he  grasped 
his  friend's  hand,  "  you  look  as  if  you'd  had 
a  rough  time  of  it ;  but  you've  got  nothing 
to  do  now  but  to  keep  on  sleeping  and 
pegging  away.  Whenever  you  wake,  scream 
for  food,  and  as  soon  as  you've  got  it  set  to 
work  and  dream  till  you're  hungry  again." 

"But,  Chirper " 

"  Excuse  me,  Jim,  but  I'm  going  to  do 

the  talking.     I  always  had  a  pretty  turn 

for  conversation.     You  be  still,  while  I  tell 

you   the   news.       First    of    all,    the    great 

vol.  in.  c 
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Fenian  invasion  came  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion. Whether  it  was  your  terrible  dis- 
play of  valour  that  cowed  them,  or  whether 
they  thought  it  just  possible  they  might  be 
hung  for  shooting,  or  whether  the  liquor 
gave  out  in  their  neighbourhood,  I  don't 
know ;  but  they  what  is  termed  retreated 
with  great  precipitation,  meaning  they 
bolted  like  rabbits.  Next,  Sir  Eichard 
means  coming  to  blow  you  up.  He  says 
he  expects,  at  all  events,  to  see  his  personal 
staff  shot,  and  that  your  conduct  was  sub- 
versive of  good  order  and  military  discipline. 
No,  don't  look  scared  ;  he's  not  going  to 
try  you  by  court-martial,  as  he  considers 
the  Fenians  have  given  you  a  strong  hint 
not  to  do  so  any  more ;  and,  lastly,  your 
grandmother,  the  Eev.  Eobert,  and  'Miss 
Auriole  will  probably  be  in  Montreal  by  the 
time  I  get  back." 

"My  grandmother,  Letty — what  brings 
them  out  ? " 

"To  attend  your  funeral,  of  course,  old 
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man  ;  only  thanks  to — to — to  the  good 
people  here/'  stammered  Mr.  Cherriton, 
"you'll  not  require  such  service  at  our 
hands." 

"  Oh  ! "  replied  Jim,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  I  suppose  it  was  rather  a  squeak  for  a 
little ;  but  tell  me,  how  did  I  get  to  this 
farmhouse  ?  They  tell  me  I  was  brought 
here  in  a  cart,  and  that  it  is  about  three 
miles  from  where  I  was  knocked  over." 

"  Of  course  the  people  of  the  house  know 
best,  Jim,  how  they  got  hold  of  you  ;  I  can't 
enlighten  you." 

"  It's  odd,  Chirper,  deuced  odd,  but  I 
could  have  sworn  that  Clarisse  Lydon 
nursed  me  through  the  worst  part  of  my 
illness.  Of  course,  our  imagination  plays 
strange  tricks  with  us  at  such  times,  but  I 
saw  her  vividly,  though  I  was  unable  to 
speak  to  her." 

"  It's  only  natural,"  replied  Mr.  Cherriton, 
coolly;  "she's  been  in  your  mind  a  good 
deal  of  late,  and  paradox   though   it  may 

c  2 
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sound,  was  of  course  likely  to  be  a  good 
deal  more  there  when  you  went  out  of  it." 

"  You've  heard  nothing  of  her  lately,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"No,"  rejoined  the  Chirper  unblushingly. 
He  felt  he  was  in  one  of  those  situations 
where  nothing  but  a  good  uncompromising 
lie  could  save  him,  evidently  a  topic  this 
that  discussion  of  would  scarce  benefit  the 
patient ;  besides,  had  he  not  pledged  himself 
to  Clarisse  in  some  sort  ?  Equivocation  in 
such  cases  is  weakness ;  one  unfaltering 
denial  is  no  more  immoral,  and  infinitely 
more  serviceable. 

Hawksbury  threw  himself  back  somewhat 
wearily  on  his  pillow;  and  it  was  clear  to 
Mr.  Cherriton  that  it  was  time  to  terminate 
his  visit — further,  that  his  recent  blood- 
letting had  by  no  means  cured  Jim  of  his 
passion.  He  rose  and  said  :  "  Well,  I  must 
say  good-bye ;  I  was  strictly  cautioned  that 
you  were  not  to  be  excited  or  tired,  and  I 
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know  there  is  much  fatigue,  even  in  seeing 
an  old  pal,  for  a  man  in  your  state." 

"You  are  right;  I  am  very  weak  still, 
and  can't  talk  for  long.  Good-bye,  I  shall 
see  you  again  soon,  and  you'll  bring  the 
grandmother  and  all  the  rest  of  them." 

"Just  so;"  and  having  gripped  his  friend's 
worn  hand  warmly,  Mr.  Cherriton  took  his 
departure. 

As  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
Clarisse  met  him. 

"  You  found  him  very  weak  of  course.  I 
am  glad  you  did  not  stay  longer.  Was  he 
excited  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not,  only  tired ;  but  he  has 
a  strong  conviction,  Miss  Lydon,  that  you 
have  been  nursing  him,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  heard  of  your  whereabouts  lately  ? " 

"And  you?" 

"Lied  as  if  I  had  been  brought  up  to 
prove  alibis,  and  declared  I  knew  nothing 
of  you." 
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"  Thanks ;  that  was  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Cherriton." 

"  I  hope  so,  but  I'm  not  quite  sure  that 
either  a  clergyman  or  a  magistrate  would  be 
of  that  opinion.  We  shall  invade  you  in 
force  in  a  day  or  two.  I  mean  his  relatives 
will  most  likely  accompany  me  on  my  next 
visit." 

"  They  will  be  welcome,  only  remember 
my  father  and  myself  still  wish  to  keep  in 
the  background." 

"  I  promise  to  do  my  best.  Adieu  !  Miss 
Lydon." 

"  Fd  ffive   a  good  deal  to  know  if  she 

o  o 

cares  anything  about  Jim,"  mused  Mr. 
Cherriton,  on  his  way  to  the  railway  station ; 
"if  I  was  sure  of  that,  Fd  deuced  soon 
produce  what's  called  dramatically,  I  believe, 
a  situation." 


CHAPTER   II. 


"sir  Richard's  dinner-party." 


Lady  Hawksbury  and  her  party  found 
rooms  engaged  for  them  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
Hall  on  their  arrival  at  Montreal,  and  both 
Sir  Richard  Bowood  and  Mr.  Cherriton  in 
attendance  on  the  quay  to  escort  them  to 
the  hotel. 

"  Well,  Sir  Richard,"  exclaimed  the 
vivacious  Dowager,  "  your  account  of  Jim 
is  cheering  now ;  but  it  seems  to  have  gone 
even  more  hardly  with  him  than  we 
had  anticipated,  and  that  Mr.  Cherriton 
frightened  us  somewhat  you  may  conclude 
by  seeing  us  here. 

"  Cherriton  said  not  a  whit  more  than  he 
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was  justified  in  saying  in  his  telegram.  Jim 
has  had  a  very  close  shave  of  his  life,"  replied 
Sir  Eichard,  "  but  is,  I  am  told,  doing  well 
now." 

"Then  you  have  not  as  yet  seen  him?" 
asked  her  ladyship,  a  little  tartly. 

"No,"  said  the  Baronet,  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  sharpness  of  Lady  Hawks- 
bury 's  tones.  "It  is  not  quite  certain 
that  you  will  be  allowed  that  privilege 
at  present.  Cherriton  will  explain  it  all 
to  you." 

Her  ladyship  turned  quickly  round  upon 
the  imperturbable  Cornet. 

"  Fact  is,"  said  the  Chirper,  "  Jim  is  in 
the  hands  of  real  good  Samaritans,  but  of 
hermit-like  propensities ;  they  have  taken 
and  will  take  every  care  of  him  ;  but  they 
do  not  want  their  privacy  intruded  on. 
Although  by  a  queer  chance  I  know  the 
present  master  of  the  house,  I  have  never 
seen  him  on  any  one  of  my  visits,  and  his 
daughter   makes    no    secret    that   he    is    a 
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nervous  invalid,  with  a  morbid  antipathy 
to  meeting  strangers." 

"And  the  daughter,  what  is  she  like?" 
inquired  Lady  Hawksbury. 

"  A  very  pretty,  ladylike  girl,"  replied  the 
Chirper,  "  to  whose  care  Jim  is  considerably 
indebted." 

"  Ah !  we'll  have  a  talk  over  this,  Mr. 
Cherriton,  when  we  get  comfortably  settled ; 
and  you  shall  confess  all  your  own  escapades 
to  boot.  This  is  a  special  scapegrace,  Sir 
Kichard,  that  Letty  and  I  have  taken  under 
our  protection." 

"  Very  good  of  you,"  returned  the  Baronet, 
laughing  ;  "  but  I  assure  you  I  can  give  him 
a  tolerably  clean  bill  of  morality  since  his 
arrival  in  the  Canadas.  Barring  a  little 
overweening  confidence  in  a  trotter,  I  think 
he  has  made  no  serious  mistakes  of  late — 
eh,  Cherriton  ? " 

The  Chirper  replied  :  "No,  sir,"  and  then 
relapsed  into  a  confused  murmur  about 
"trotting  taking  a  deal  of  understanding." 
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"  But,"  said  Uncle  Bobert,  lifting  his 
voice  after  a  prolonged  silence,  "we  must 
see  Jim.  We  have  come  all  across  the 
water  to  do  so,  and  it  is  not  likely  we  can 
be  content  to  wait  until  he  returns  to 
Montreal." 

"Not  at  all,"  rejoined  Cherriton.  "I 
told  Miss  Lydon  you  were  hourly  expected 
last  Thursday,  and  she  is  quite  prepared  for 
your  visit ;  but  she  most  assuredly  does  not 
wish  there  should  be  many  visitors  to  her 
patient." 

"Lydon!"  exclaimed  the  Dowager; 
"  Lydon !  Why,  isn't  that  the  name  of 
those  people  Jim  met  at  Burnside,  Letty  ?" 

Lady  Hawksbury  had  heard  both  Miss 
Auriole  and  Sara  allude  to  Jim's  Burnside 
flirtation  more  than  once,  and  the  old  lady's 
memory  was  retentive  as  ever. 

"  Yes,"  replied,  not  Letty,  but  the  Chirper  ; 
"  and  I  met  Lydon  once  afterwards  dining 
with  Jim  at  The  Vacuna ;  an  artist,  you 
know,  and  a  very  nice  gentlemanly  fellow, 
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too ;  plays  an  uncommon  good  game  at 
ecarte." 

"  Why,  you  didn't  play  that  night,  did 
you  ?  "  inquired  her  ladyship  keenly. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  did.  It  was  so  wet,  Lydon 
couldn't  go  home,  so  we  took  refuge  in  Jim's 
lodgings  in  Cleveland  Eow,  and  had  a  little 
ecarte  to  while  away  the  time.  Only  for 
trifling  stakes,  Lady  Hawksbury  ;  but  Lydon 
won  all  our  loose  change." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  Mr. 
Lydon  ? "  said  Lady  Hawksbury,  turning 
to  Sir  Bichard. 

"  Nothing  more  than  he  is  a  clever  artist, 
and  that  his  Canadian  sketches  are  admirable 
and  well  worth  buying — of  more  value  than 
they  go  for  here,  simply  because  the  man 
has  only  a  colonial  name  ;  and  colonies,  how- 
ever thriving,  can  seldom  afford  to  indulge 
in  aesthetic  tastes." 

"Ah  !"  said  her  ladyship,  drily,  "  of  course 
we  must  see  Jim  at  once.  And  now,  gentle- 
men,   I'm    going    to   dismiss    you   for   the 
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present.  Letty  and  myself,  as  you  must 
know,  are  dying  to  see  how  our  frills  and 
flounces  look  after  being  packed  up  so  long." 

"I  shan't  want  you  to-night,  Cherriton," 
said  Sir  Richard,  good-naturedly.  "  I  dare- 
say you  have  a  deal  to  say  to  our  friends 
here.  To-morrow,  of  course,  you  will  help 
me  entertain  them.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Hawks- 
bury;"  and  the  Rector  and  Baronet  shook 
hands. 

"  Why,  you're  not  on  the  staff  too,"  cried 
the  Rector,  laughing,  as  Sir  Richard  strode 
away,  "  are  you  ?  " 

"Very  much  so  just  now,"  rejoined 
Cherriton  ;  "  I'm  Jim's  deputy,  and  only  Sir 
Richard's  about  the  best  old  fellow  out,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  discharged  without 
a  character.  You  see,  Jim  knew  all  about 
the  visiting  list — who  ought  to  meet  who, 
&c,  in  fact,  regularly  understood  the  mixing 
of  the  social  salad.  Luckily,  after  my  first 
great  misadventure,  when  I  concocted  a 
friendly  dinner— not  official,  you  know— com- 
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posed  of  people  who  much  Avorse  than  didn't 
know,  had  known,  and  afterwards  cut  each 
other,  the  chief  had  the  invitation-list  sub- 
mitted to  himself,  and  is  always  chaffing 
me  now  about  being  so  lavish  with  the 
vinegar,  meaning  the  vinegary  people. 
Hang  it !  they  were  not  friends  of  mine, 
but  folks  I  thought  he'd  wish  asked  ;  but 
I'm  beginning  to  understand  they  belong 
to  the  official  banquets  and  not  to  the 
snuggeries." 

"  The  what  ? "  cried  the  Eector  laughing. 

o         o 

"  Well,  the  small  and  pleasant,  instead  of 
the  big  and  stately.  I  call  'em  our  snug- 
geries— you'll  see  one  to-morrow.  Is  it  any 
use  offering  you  dinner  to-night  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks,  I  must  dine  with  the  mother, 
just  to  see  things  are  all  right ;  and  now  I 
also  must  go  and  look  after  my  effects  a  bit, 
so  for  the  present  good-bye." 

Lady  Hawksbury,  while  lazily  watching 
her  maid  unpack,  pondered  a  good  deal  over 
Mr.    Cherriton's   careless  remark  about  the 
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ecarte  playing.  To  her  knowledge,  at  all 
events,  her  grandson  had  never  been  in 
gambling  difficulties  before  last  year.  She 
reflected  that  it  was  only  after  he  had  come 
to  Aldershot  that  this  disaster  had  befallen 
him  ;  it  was  very  possible,  she  thought,  that 
this  new  acquaintance  who  played  ecarte  so 
well,  and  was  further  blessed  with  a  very 
pretty  daughter,  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
woe.  If  so,  and  this  soi-disant  artist — no, 
it  was  clear  he  was  an  artist — had  got 
him  stretched  on  a  sick-bed  beneath  his 
roof,  could  Jim  be  more  completely  in  the 
toils  ? 

Her  ladyship  knew  all  about  the  languors 
of  convalescence.  She  knew  the  story  of  that 
famous  surgeon  who  performed  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  operations  for  heart  disease 
on  record.  His  patient  was  an  inveterate 
gambler — the  surgeon,  much  interested  in 
the  case,  spent  what  time  he  could  spare  by 
his  bedside.  Cards  were  produced  to  amuse 
the   sick  man,  and   rumour  said  it  would 
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have  been  far  better  for  the  great  operator 
had  his  hand  been  less  deft, 

' '  On  a  sick-bed  in  a  gambler's  house,  with 
a  very  pretty  ladylike  girl  to  nurse  him," 
mused  her  ladyship,  "and  an  agreeable  taste 
for  play  upon  his  own  account.  On  my 
word,  the  best  thing  he  can  do,  perhaps,  will 
be  to  marry  the  girl,  and  then  Eingstone  may 
come  back  to  him,  if  this  Mr.  Lydon  does 
not  lose  it  to  someone  else  first.  According 
to  Mr.  Cherriton,  he  is  tolerably  well  able  to 
guard  what  he  gains,  which  is  as  well ;  but 
my  clear  Jim,  it  is  getting  high  time  I 
came  to  look  after  this  debtor  of  mine. 
Samaritans,  Mr.  Cherriton  ?  I  am  afraid 
Jim  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines," 
laughed  her  ladyship,  "  who  have  only  fur- 
nished the  oil  and  twopence  with  sinister 
and  far-seeing  designs." 

"Remember,  Letty,  I  am  curious  to  hear 
all  I  can  about  these  Lydons,"  said  Lady 
Hawksbury,  as  they  descended  the  stairs  of 
the  hotel,   preparatory  to    starting   for  Sir 
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Richard  Bo  wood's,  the  next  evening.  "  Mr. 
Cherriton  showed  us  one  of  his  pictures 
to-day,  you  know,  and  said  the  general  had 
two  or  three  more.  I  shall  ask  to  see  them, 
and  that  may  set  people  talking;  and,  my 
dear,  use  your  ears." 

"  It's  very  odd,  grandmamma,  to  see  you 
labouring  under  such  an  awful  attack  of 
curiosity,"  said  Miss  Auriole,  smiling. 

"  Not  a  hit,  Letty,  not  a  bit ;  the  mother 
always  takes  a  portentous  interest  in  her 
neighbours'  concerns,"  cried  the  Rev.  Robert, 
"only  London  is  so  big,  and  she  knows  so 
many  people,  you  don't  remark  it.  Here, 
where  her  knowledge  of  mankind  is  limited, 
her  desire  of  investigating  them  becomes 
conspicuous." 

"It  is  well  for  you  that  you  have  grown 
up,"  laughed  her  ladyship,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  carriage.  "  No  dinner,  and  a  very 
liberal  allowance  of  bed,  would  have  been 
your  fate  in  consequence  of  any  such  im- 
pertinence, some  five-and-thirty  years  ago." 
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As  Mr.  Cherriton  had  apprised  the  Eector 
the  day  before,  it  was  a  very  quiet  little 
slathering.  An  eminent  member  of  the 
Government,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  ; 
a  bewitching  widow,  chaperoning  an  equally 
bewitching  sister,  who — 'twas  whispered, 
sung  <c  The  Bonny  Blue  Flag,"  "  My  Mary- 
land," and  other  seditious  melodies  in  that 
spirited  and  contumacious  manner  that  only 
the  women  of  Baltimore,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas,  were  capable  of ;  a  couple  of  the 
pleasantest  men  in  the  garrison.  The 
Hawksbury  party,  with  Sir  Richard  and  his 
acting  aide,  completed  the  dozen  that 
assembled  round  the  oval  table. 

She  was  a  thorough  woman  of  the  world 
— Lady  Hawksbury ;  and  before  she  was 
halfway  through  dinner  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  she'd  rarely  been  at  a  pleasanter 
party.  The  General  had  great  tact,  united 
with  most  courtly  manner,  and  held  his 
guests  together  in  a  way  few  of  them  ever 
suspected.     He    was    a    very   model  enter- 

VOL.  III.  D 
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tainer  ;  drawing  everyone  out,  always  ready 
to  interfere  if  the'  badinage  looked  like  be- 
coming flavoured  with  acidity ;  and  above 
all,  an  excellent  listener,  who,  with  many  a 
quaint  story  to  tell,  was  never  anxious  to 
tell  them.  They  who  can  really  listen  in 
society  are  invariably  social  successes,  and 
many  people  owe  their  whole  social  progress 
to  this  faculty.  But  there  is,  of  course, 
listening  and  listening.  Mere  silence  while 
your  companion  talks  is  not  listening.  You 
do  not  cultivate  a  man's  good  opinion  when 
you  listen  to  his  story  with  that  far-away 
look  so  very  common,  and  he  becomes 
gradually  conscious  that  you  have  heard 
never  a  word  of  it.  Do  you  remember 
what  Talma  said  when  watching  a  young 
actress's  debut,  upon  some  of  the  critical 
world  present  deriding  her  efforts :  "At 
all  events,  she  knows  how  to  listen."  You 
think  that  means  nothing.  I  merely  say, 
just  watch  our  own  stage  and  see  how 
many   there    are    can    do    this.      I    could 
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count  them  on  my  two  hands.  Social 
listening  is  an  equally  scarce  accomplish- 
ment. We  all  know  the  story  of  the  noble 
lord,  who  rode  home  after  a  long  day's 
hunting  with  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  and 
pronounced  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
men  he  had  ever  met.  His  lordship  was  in 
tremendous  luck  that  day.  It  is  not  often 
you  have  a  rare  run,  and  are  indulged  with 
an  hour's  monologue  to  top  up  with.  What 
a  yarn  that  noble  sportsman  must  have  spun 
that  wintry  afternoon ! 

The  legislator  proved  full  of  talk  and  dry 
humour,  and  those  rebel  sisters  full  of 
espieglerie  and  arch  retort  at  the  badinage 
of  the  two  militaires,  or  the  naive  remarks 
of  Mr.  Cherriton.  The  Eector,  too,  in  his 
desperate  anxiety  to  master  the  customs, 
especially  the  sporting  customs,  of  the 
country  without  delay,  occasioned  infinite 
fun.  Mr.  Cherriton  led  him  on  by  feeding 
him  with  unbounded  information.  The 
Chirper  was  truthful,  as  far  as    his  lights 

d  2 
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went;  but  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of 
moose-hunting,  cariboo -shooting,  salmon- 
fishing,  and  other  sports,  in  which  he 
had  so  far  not  participated,  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  imagination  and  lied 
with  admirable  audacity.  In  short,  when 
Lady  Hawksbury  bent  her  head  to  the 
senator's  wife,  she  was  conscious  of 
having  been  much  amused  while  partaking 
of  an  excellent  dinner — a  consummation 
not  so  common  in  this  world  as  could  be 
wished. 

In  the  drawing-room  the  Dowager  was 
not  long  before  she  detected  the  pictures 
by  Lydon,  of  which  Mr.  Cherriton  had  told 
her.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  style  if 
you  had  once  seen  a  picture  of  his ;  add,  to 
boot,  they  were  the  only  pictures  on  Canadian 
subjects.  Artists  in  the  colonies  are  rare, 
and  Lydon  was  quite  facile  princ&ps  of 
those  in  the  Canadas.  Sir  Kichard  had  not 
been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  collect 
any  number.     Mrs.  Mariner,  the  wife  of  the 
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senator,  had  not  said  much  at  dinner.  She 
was  by  no  means  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
but  Lady  Hawksbury  speedily  discovered 
after  the  ladies  adjourned  that  she  was  an 
inveterate  gossip,  and  had  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  Canadian  society  at  her  fingers'  ends. 
She  was  the  very  woman  for  the  Dowager  s 
purpose,  and  that  astute  lady  determined 
to  prosecute  her  inquiries  forthwith.  The 
pictures  offered,  as  she  had  previously 
foreseen,  excellent  starting-ground  for  her 
investigations. 

"  Charming,  are  they  not,  Mrs.  Mariner  ?" 
she  exclaimed.  "He  is  clever,  this  Mr. 
Lydon.     You  know  him,  doubtless?" 

"No,  Lady  Hawksbury,  no.  You  see  he 
is  not  quite  in  society.  Nobody  knows 
exactly  who  he  is — and  his  wife  was — 
he,  he  ! "  tittered  Mrs.  Mariner,  "  born  of 
poor  but  honest  parents,  nothing  more." 

Her  ladyship  looked  round  with  a  wicked 
twinkle  in  her  eyes.  As  I  have  said  before, 
she  was  an  aristocrat  to  the  tip  of  her  fingers, 
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and  had  scant  patience  with  any  Brummagem 
imitation  of  blue  blood. 

"Ten  thousand  pardons.  I  had  imagined 
you  were  no  stricter  about  pedigree  in  this 
country  than  we  are  at  home  ;  and  we  re- 
cognise genius  as  a  qualification  for  society, 
let  the  possessor  be  but  a  gentleman.  I 
have  heard,  too,  that  Miss  Lydon  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  best  parties  in  Quebec." 

"  Ah  yes  !  "  stammered  Mrs.  Mariner,  a 
little  afraid  that  she  had  gone  too  far. 
The  English  lady,  who  was  evidently  so 
intimate  a  friend  of  the  Commander-in-chief, 
was,  she  thought,  too  considerable  a  person- 
age not  to  keep  well  with.  "But  her  relations, 
the  Maschereaus,  are  not  visited  by  the  best 
people,  you  understand,  and  she  always  stays 
with  them/' 

"  What  have  they  done  ?  "  demanded  Lady 
Hawksbury. 

"  Oh !  you  are  so  original.  Done  !  nothing 
of  course  ;  but  Mr.  Maschereau  was  a  nobody 
till  he  made  his  money  in  business." 
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"  Boots — -figs — dry  goods  as  you  call  it — 
what?" 

"  No  ;  as  a  merchant  of  some  sort." 

"Lord  bless  the  woman!"  muttered  the 
Dowager  to  herself;  "  as  if  we  hadn't  plenty 
of  the  same  kind  mixing  in  excellent  society 
at  home.  I  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  shake 
her  for  talking  such  nonsense."  However, 
her  ladyship  merely  replied  :  "  We  don't  lay 
quite  so  much  stress  on  such  offending  in 
England  as  you  apparently  do  out  here.  I 
have  the  honour  to  know  several  of  the  City 
lords,  and  very  agreeable  they  are." 

' '  Yes  ;  but  it  depends  so  much  upon  how 
they  began." 

"  Mon  Dieu ! "  replied  her  ladyship,  with 
a  real  touch  of  the  old  haughty  spirit 
springing  to  her  lips.  "As  if  one  ever 
troubled  oneself  to  think  about  their 
beginnings." 

The  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  here  made 
a  fresh  arrangement  of  the  social  chess-table, 
infinitely  to  the  Dowager's  relief.     After  a 
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little  conversation  with  Sir  Richard  Bo  wood, 
she  signalled  Mr.  Cherriton  to  her 
side. 

"You  must  make  the  earliest  arrange- 
ments  you  can  for  our  visiting  Wainfleet. 
Can  we  go  to-morrow  ? " 

"  Certainly,  if  I  can  get  leave  from 
Sir  Richard.  I  will  telegraph  to  Miss  Lydon 
in  the  morning." 

"  Thanks ;  and  you  will  make  arrange- 
ments with  Sir  Richard." 

"  The  instant  I  can  catch  him  disengaged. 
He  will  very  likely  accompany  us.  He  is 
talking  to  Miss  Auriole  just  now,  and  I 
should  expect  and  deserve  a  week's  arrest  if 
I  interrupted  him." 

"  Mr.  Cherriton,"  said  the  Dowager, 
laughing,  "  I  don't  despair  of  you.  There's 
the  making  of  a  very  fair  aide-de-camp  in 
you ;  but  you  know  you  are  slightly 
neglecting  your  duty  even  now." 

"How  so?" 

"  Most  certainly  you  are  responsible  that 
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your  chief  is  not  interrupted  in  so  promising 
a  flirtation." 

"  Quite  right,  Lady  Hawksbury,"  returned 
the  Chirper,  grinning,  and  seizing  a  large 
paper-knife  in  theatrical  fashion.  "I  go 
to  protect  mon  generate.  Bear  justice,  Lady 
Hawksbury,  to  the  purity  of  my  motives, 
and  should  I  bury  it  in  Sir  Richard's  buzzum, 
ascribe  it  to  Miss  Auriole's  charms,  and  my, 
alas  !  too  susceptible  heart." 

"  One  moment  before  you  rush  on  your 
fate,  Mr.  Cherriton,"  cried  the  Dowager, 
laughing.  "  Listen ! "  and  dropping  her  voice, 
she  said  :  "  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Jim  had 
lost  a  good  bit  of  money  at  cards  while  at 
Aldershot  last  year  ? " 

"  Yes,  Lady  Hawksbury,  Jim  told  me  the 
whole  story." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know.  My  first  impres- 
sion certainly  was,  that  he  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  practised  gambler,  but  I  don't 
think  so  now." 
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"  Why  ? " 

"  You  mustn't  say  anything  to  Jim, 
please  ;  but  since  I  have  been  out  here,  I've 
made  inquiries  about  Lydon  both  in  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Everyone  tells  the  same 
story;  a  quiet,  shy,  nervous  man,  with 
indifferent  health,  and  who  never  was  known 
to  touch  a  card  by  his  few  intimates.  This 
corroborates  what  Jim  told  me  his  daughter 
said,  '  that  she  had  never  seen  a  card  in  their 
house  at  Canada.' " 

"  Come,  mother,  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door,  and  it  is  getting  time  to  go  home," 
said  the  Kev.  Kobert,  abruptly  interrupting 
the  conversation.  "I  arranged  everything 
with  Sir  Eichard  after  dinner,  and  he  will 
go  with  us  to  Wainfleet  in  the  morning. 
He  is  going  to  get  you  to  telegraph, 
Cherriton." 

"  All  right,  I'll  see  to  that,"  replied  the 
Chirper,  gaily;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  he  stepped  across  to  Miss 
Auriole. 
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cc  Come  to  see  you  properly  cloaked, 
shawled,  &c."  he  observed,  "while  the  chief 
makes  his  adieu  to  milady." 

"  You  are  very  good/'  smiled  Letty,  "and 
seem  to  be  getting  on  so  well,  that  I  think 
grandmamma  s  interest  and  mine  is  at  present 
not  required  in  your  behalf." 

"  No,  but  don  t  forget  it  is  pledged  when 
needed  all  the  same." 

"  We  are  to  be  relied  on,  sir.  Good- 
night !  " 

"  Good-night,  Lady  Hawksbury  !  "  said 
Mr.  Cherriton,  as  he  handed  Letty  into  the 
carriage,  in  which  the  Dowager  and  her  son 
were  already  seated. 

And,  midst  a  chorus  of  good-nights,  the 
carriage  whirled  away  through  the  gorgeous 
moonlight,  that  seemed  to  pronounce  the 
act  of  going  to  bed  almost  sinful. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Some  people  have  a  curious  faculty  for  faces, 
by  which  I  mean  the  remembrance  of  them ; 
it  amounts  at  times  to  a  source  of  positive 
discomfort.  I  have  known  a  man  troubled 
in  his  mind  for  some  hours,  because  he  had 
passed  a  familiar  face  in  the  street,  bothered 
as  to  whether  he  knew  the  possessor ;  and 
after  much  racking  of  his  brain,  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  him  that  it  was  one  of  the  men 
who  travelled  down  in  the  same  compart- 
ment to  Ascot  with  him  last  year,  and  whom 
he  had  never  seen  before  nor  since.  But 
the  faculty  for  faces  is  a  very  much  com- 
moner accomplishment  than  that  higher  ex- 
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tension  of  it,  the  remembering  the  names 
attached  to  them.  •  This  is  a  specialite  occa- 
sionally given  by  nature,  but  much  oftener 
the  result  of  imperceptible  training,  occa- 
sioned by  a  man's  vocation.  The  vocation 
of  royalty,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, is  eminently  calculated  to  develope  this 
attribute,  so  are  all  callings  in  which  careful 
observation  of  our  fellows  is  necessary.  I 
should  imagine  a  detective  policeman  rarely 
fails  to  put  name  and  face  together ;  also, 
that  wary  and  nefarious  class  who  live  by 
their  wits,  not  exactly  criminals,  though 
sometimes  becoming  so,  are  doubtless  adepts 
in  this  art.  Probably,  when  they  become 
criminals,  it  is  from  failing  in  this  very 
accomplishment.  There  are  occasions  of 
course  upon  which  even  to  adejDts  it 
becomes  difficult ;  for  instance,  you  bid  a 
man  of  five-and-twenty  good-bye  at  Bombay 
— meeting  him,  twenty  years  afterwards,  in 
Piccadilly,  it  would  be  hardly  a  casus  belli 
your  not  recognising  him. 
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The  next  morning  saw  Sir  Bichard,  the 
Bector,  and  Mr.  Cherriton,  with  Lady  Hawks- 
bury  and  Letty,  all  duly  gathered  at  the 
Montreal  Station.  It  had  been  arranged 
after  some  discussion  that  it  would  be  best  to 
break  the  railway  journey  at  Kingston.  The 
reports  were  most  favourable  of  Jim,  who 
had  even  penned  a  few  shaky  lines  himself, 
received  that  morning,  to  say  that  he  had 
left  his  room  and  got  downstairs.  The 
letter  was  to  Uncle  Bobert ;  and  one 
sentence  puzzled  the  Dowager  amazingly,  to 
wit :  "It  would  be  a  charity  if  you  could 
spend  a  few  days  with  me.  It  is  so  dull, 
getting:  well  all  alone." 

This  hardly  went  with  Lady  Hawksbury's 
theory  of  last  night.  He  wrote  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  the  Lydons'  existence ;  what  young 
man  could  find  a  convalescence  tedious  with 
love-making  and  gambling  constituting  the 
principal  tonics  presented  for  his  recovery  ? 
Her  ladyship  mused  a  good  deal  over  this. 
She  could  not  understand  it  at  all.     If  the 
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young  lady  really  had  intention  of  setting 
her  cap  at  Jim,  could  she  ever  hope  to  find 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  completing 
his  subjugation  ?  Again,  if  Lydon  was  the 
accomplished  gambler  she  had  taught  herself 
to  regard  him,  why  should  he  neglect  such 
an  opportunity  ?  He  had  known  Jim  well 
in  England,  and  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he  was  in  ignorance  of  Jim's  prospects. 
He  must  know,  thought  her  astute  ladyship, 
that  he  has  got  a  young  gentleman  in  his 
hands  well  worth  the  plucking.  Thinking- 
over  this  problem,  the  Dowager  was  unusually 
silent  for  some  little  time  after  they  had 
started.  However,  she  at  last  arrived  at 
the  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  it  probably 
was  the  arrival  of  herself  and  son  that  had 
caused  the  Lyclons  to  abandon  their  nefarious 
intentions. 

A  woman  when  she  once  o'ets  a  thino* 
into  her  head  is  very  like  the  police.  She 
regards  it  only  from  one  point  of  view. 
Lady  Hawksbury  having,  upon  very  slender 
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evidence,  built  up  a  theory  of  her  own 
concerning  the  Lydons,  though  a  clever 
woman,  looks  upon  them  from  no  other 
standpoint.  They  have  inveigled  Jim  into 
their  dwelling  for  sinister  motives.  If  you 
had  suggested  to  her  ladyship  that  it  was 
impossible  they  could  have  foreseen  Jim's 
getting  shot  at  Eidgeway,  she  would  have 
retorted  contemptuously  :  "  No,  but  they 
jumped  at  the  opportunity  accident  had 
sent  them."  She  would  have  derided  any 
Samaritan  views  on  their  part ;  on  the 
contrary  they  were  Levites  with  a  shrewd 
eye  to  business,  and  thought  the  man 
that  had  fallen  amongst  thieves  well  worth 
picking  up.  He  had  rich  relatives ;  no  better 
outlay  of  the  oil  and  twopence  possible 
than  this.  Difficult  to  have  altered  Lady 
Hawksbury's  opinion  of  the  Lydons  just 
now.  Similarly,  the  police,  when  they  have 
made  up  their  mind — which  they  are,  to 
some  extent,  bound  to  do  quickly — as  to 
who   may   be   the   perpetrator   of   a   great 
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crime,  usually  concentrate  all  their  power  to 
prove  that  man  guilty ;  consequently,  if 
they  make  a  mistake  in  the  first  instance 
they  rarely  recover  themselves — too  one- 
idea'd,  which  means  too  narrow-minded,  for 
conducting  an  intricate  case. 

Lady  Hawksbury  protested  with  all  her 
usual  vivacity,  when  they  arrived  at  Kings- 
ton, upon  the  non-necessity  of  stopping 
there  ;  but  the  Eector  was  inexorable,  and 
declared  she'd  done  enough  travelling  for 
the  day. 

"  Very  nice  of  him,  Sir. Richard,  of  course  ; 
and  he  puts  this  halt  down  as  consideration 
for  me  ;  but  mark,  he's  most  tired  of  the  two, 
and  somebody  has  told  him  of  a  good  hotel 
here." 

"We  can't  get  through  in  a  day,  mother, 
and  this  breaks  the  journey  cleverly. 
Cherriton  on  his  visits  will  tell  you  he 
travelled  day  and  night.  We'll  drop  our 
baggage  at  Toronto  as  we  pass  it  to-morrow, 
and  then  push  on  to  Wainfleet." 

VOL.  III.  E 
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This  programme  was  duly  carried  out,  and 
the  next  afternoon  a  hack  carriage  and  pair 
of  horses  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  farm- 
house, and  Mr.  Cherriton,  jumping  off  the 
box,  knocked  with  his  stick  upon  the  open 
door. 

A  buxom  serving-wench  speedily  appeared 
in  response  to  his  summons. 

"Is  Miss  Lydon  at  home?"  asked  the 
Chirper,  who  while  awaiting  her  appearance 
had  assisted  the  ladies  out  of  the  carriage. 

"  No  ;  she  went  to  Montreal  this  morn- 
ing ;  but  of  course  it's  the  sick  gentleman 
you've  come  to  see.  She  told  me  there'd 
be  some  of  his  friends  up  to  see  after  him 
to-day.  We'll  find  him  in  the  garden, 
I  reckon,  if  you'll  step  this  way." 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  Lady  Hawksbury 
contemplate  this  first  specimen  of  good 
sturdy  republicanism  it  had  ever  been  her 
lot  to  encounter.  There  was  nothing  in- 
solent  about  the  girl,  but  she  quietly  ignored 
the  conventional  "  sir  "  or  "  madam  "  of  the 
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•old  country,  and  spoke  with  a  calm  assertion 
of  equality,  that  instead  of  rousing  the 
Dowager's  wrath,  at  present  rather  tickled 
her,  though  it  was  scarce  likely  such  a 
thorough  aristocrat  as  my  lady  would  not  be 
moved  to  anger  ere  long  by  such  free  and 
easy  manner  on  the  part  of  her  inferiors. 

Passing  through  the  door  in  obedience  to 
the  handmaid's  behest,  they  entered  what 
was  the  living-room  of  the  farmhouse,  where 
the  family  when  they  were  in  possession 
took  their  meals,  spent  their  long  winter 
evenings,  &c.  ;  the  labourers  and  lasses,  such 
few  as  there  were,  sharing  it  in  common 
with  their  employers.  This  the  Lydons 
used  but  little  ;  they  dined  and  breakfasted 
in  a  smaller  room  beyond,  looking  over  the 
garden  ;  and  as  for  work,  when  here  it  all 
consisted  of  sketching  in  the  open  air,  col- 
lecting materials,  in  fact,  to  be  worked  up 
at  Quebec  when  they  got  home.  As  the 
party  crossed  this  living  -  room,  a  door 
opened,  and  the  artist  stood  before  them  ; 
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he  gave  a  slight  start  upon  seeing  such  a 
posse  of  visitors,  and  for  a  second  seemed 
about  to  retire  abruptly,  but  Cherriton, 
advancing  quickly,  exclaimed  : 

"  Mr.  Lydon,  you  may  remember  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  London  last 
year  at  The  Vacuna ;  pray  let  me  introduce 
you  to  Lady  Hawksbury,  Sir  Eichard 
Bo  wood,  and  Mr.  Hawksbury,  all  like  my- 
self extremely  anxious  to  thank  you  for  the 
care  you  have  taken  of  Jim." 

The  artist  looked  about  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  dazed  expression,  then  recovering 
himself  with  evident  effort,  replied,  shaking 
hands  with  Cherriton  and  bowing  to  the 
others :  "Of  course  I  recollect  you  well. 
Lady  Hawksbury,  I  am  only  too  glad 
that  I  have  been  able  to  succour  your 
grandson  in  his  need.  I  fancy,  Sir  Eichard, 
you  will  find  your  aide  in  the  garden,  and 
in  a  fair  way  to  recover  from  his  baptism  of 
fire,    sharply    administered   though   it  was. 
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But  this  young  lady!"  he  exclaimed,  as  his 
eye  fell  on  Letty. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  Cherriton  ; 
"  how  very  remiss  of  me.  Let  me  present 
you  to  Miss  Auriole." 

"Auriole!"  ejaculated  the  artist  with 
apparent  surprise ;  and  for  a  moment  he 
stared  at  Letty  in  somewhat  bewildered 
manner  ;  then  once  more  recovering  him- 
self, he  stepped '  forward  and  shook  hands 
with  her,  saying  as  he  did  so  very  gravely  : 
"  I  am  extremely  glad  to  meet  you,  Miss 
Auriole." 

Lady  Hawksbury  watched  this  man  closely. 
It  was  a  little  curious,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Cherriton,  whom  he  had  known  be- 
fore, he  had  shaken  hands  with  none  of 
them.  He  was  very  unlike  what  she  had 
expected  to  see.  Dressed  in  a  light  suit 
of  tweed,  with  a  silk  handkerchief  knotted 
loosely  round  his  throat,  he  looked  every 
inch  a  gentleman.      His  manner,   too,   the 
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Dowager  was  constrained  to  admit,  though 
somewhat  nervous,  was  quite  that  of  a  man 
who  had  mixed  in  good  society. 

"  We  are  under  infinite  obligation  to  you, 
Mr.  Lydon,"  observed  the  Dowager,  "  for 
the  timely  assistance  you  have  rendered 
Jim.  Indeed,  I  am  told  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  care  you  and  Miss  Lydon  have  taken 
of  him,  we  had  been  likely  never  to  have 
seen  him  again.  I  regret  excessively  we 
are  not  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thanking 
her  in  person  for  her  attention,  to  which, 
in  all  probability,  I  hear  Jim  owes  his 
life." 

"  You  make  much  of  little.  My  daughter 
simply  exercised  a  little  supervision  over 
the  very  willing  nurses  into  whose  hands 
your  grandson  had  fallen.  She  has,  as  I  see 
you  are  aware,  left  this.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  excuse  a  confirmed  invalid  accompany- 
ing you.  The  garden  is  not  so  large,"  he 
added  with  a  faint  smile,  "  as  to  require 
a  guide  to  show  you  round.     Good  morn- 
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ing ! "  unci  with  a  low  bow,  the  artist 
retreated  as  abruptly  as  he  had  ap- 
peared. 

"  A  somewhat  mysterious  personage,  this 
painter,"  remarked  her  ladyship,  "  but  we 
had  better  proceed  in  search  of  Jim." 

Mr.  Cherriton  led  the  way,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  espied  the  object  of  their  solicitude, 
reclining  in  an  American  rocking-chair 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  maple-tree.  A 
book  lay  upon  his  lap,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently either  half  asleep  or  lost  in  dreamy 
reverie.  The  soft  turf  muffled  the  footsteps 
of  the  intruders,  and  the  frou-frou  of  the 
lioht  summer- dress  of  the  ladies  made  but 
little  noise.  Another  second,  and  Mr. 
Cherriton  lays  his  hand  gently  on  his 
friend's  shoulder,  and  says  quietly:  " Visitors, 
Jim." 

Hawksbury  gives  a  start,  exclaims, 
"What,  Chirper,  and  grandmamma!"  and 
he  would  have  essayed  to  rise,  had  not 
Cherriton  pressed  him  down  and  said  :  "  Sit 
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still ;  we  don't  expect  invalids  to  come  to 
attention." 

In  another  moment  he  was  shaking  hands 
with  the  whole  party.  "  Eeal  kind  of  you, 
grandmamma,  to  come  all  this  way  to  look 
after  me,  and  Uncle  Eobert  too.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  such  a  trouble  to  my  family,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Don't  try  to  talk,  Jim ;  we  have  come 
down  to  see  you  and  do  all  that,"  said  her 
ladyship,  with  an  uncomfortable  moisture  in 
her  eyes,  as  she  looked  into  her  grandson's 
face,  and  saw  written  therein  how  fierce 
had  been  the  struggle  between  him  and  the 
destroyer. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  replied  Jim. 
"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir  Richard,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  shook  his  chiefs  hand ;  "I 
suppose  I  oughtn't  to  have  been  there,  but 
one  couldn't  help  it — there's  a  flavour  of 
fox-hunting  about  it." 

"  Which,  of  course,  a  Hawksbury  could 
never  resist,"  chimed  in  Uncle  Eobert,  with 
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a  jolly  laugli ;  "  but  you're  really  on  the 
mend  now,  you  know.  You  ought  to  be 
taking  bottled  stout  and  other  nourishment 
about  every  two  hours." 

"  No,  I  don't  consider  you  ought  to  have 
been  there,"  said  Sir  Richard ;  "  but  I  am 
going  to  put  off  the  reprimand  in  store  for 
you  until  you  have  followed  Mr.  Hawks- 
bury's  prescription  for  some  weeks.  I  think 
we  are  rather  too  many  for  him  in  his 
present  state.  Suppose  we  leave  him  to  the 
ladies  for  a  little  while." 

"  Yes,  better  so,"  replied  her  ladyship,  as 
she  marked  Jim's  flushed  appearance.  "  We 
are  rather  too  formidable  a  conclave  to 
gather  round  a  sick  man's  chair.  Leave 
Letty  and  me  to  pour  our  sweet  nonsense 
into  his  ears  for  a  bit.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Cherriton,  you  wouldn't  mind  finding  us  a 
couple  of  chairs." 

These  the  Chirper  speedily  procured,  and 
then  lounged  off  to  join  Sir  Richard  and 
the  Rector. 
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"  Well,  Jim,  my  dear,  we  came  off  in  a 
terrible  fright  to  look  after  you,"  observed 
the  Dowager  ;  "but,  I  am  delighted  to  say, 
feel  comfortable  again  about  you  now.  We 
expect  you  to  recover  quickly,  and  in  return 
for  our  solicitude  to  see  we  have  a  pleasant 
time  in  Canada.  We  don't  mean  going 
back  till  just  before  Christmas.  Think  of 
the  wailing  there  will  be  in  country  houses 
this  autumn,  upon  learning  that  the  young 
and  fascinating  Lady  Hawksbury  cannot 
assist  in  their  revels,  while  Horeby  Bottlesby 
and  all  the  Ringstone  neighbourhood  will  be 
vainly  demanding  Miss  Auriole." 

"It  is  very  bad  of  me,  I  know,"  returned 
Jim ;  "  but  never  mind,  Letty,  there's 
plenty  to  see  out  here,  and  you'll  be  back 
in  time  for  many  a  good  gallop  after  Christ- 
mas. You  must  have  a  look  at  our  hounds. 
By-the-way,  grandmamma,  where  are  you 
staying  ? " 

"We  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Rosin 
House,   Toronto,  and  are  going  back  there 
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to-night.  I  suppose  in  a  few  days  now  you 
will  be  well  enough  to  join  us." 

"  Certainly.  I  am  very  weak,  but  if  the 
Chirper  will  just  look  after  me  a  bit  I  shall 
do  very  well  that  far.  I  don't  think  I 
could  quite  stand  the  journey  to  Montreal 
yet." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  the  sooner  you  can 
join  us  at  Toronto  the  better,  as  you  have 
trespassed  on  Mr.  Lydon's  hospitality  to 
some  considerable  extent,  remember." 

"Mr.  Lydon!  "What  do  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  Jim,  turning  sharply  round  to- 
wards her  ladyship. 

"  Why,  you  don  t  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Lydon  is  the  tenant 
of  this  house?"  asked  Lady  Hawksbury,  con- 
siderably puzzled  in  her  turn. 

"  It  is  the  first  hint  I  have  ever  had  of 
it,"  rejoined  Jim.  "  I've  never  even  seen 
Lydon,  not  only  since  I've  been  here,  but 
since  I  have  been  in  the  country.  I  have 
been  nursed  and  tended   by  two  or   three 
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kindly  country  women,  and  more  attentive 
no  nurses  could  have  been." 

"And  you've  never  seen  Miss  Lydon?" 
inquired  his  interlocutor. 

"  What,  Clarisse  !— I  mean  Miss  Lydon  ?" 
stammered  Jim.  "  No,  never  in  this  house, 
unless — unless " 

"Unless  what?" 

"  Unless  what  I  thought  was  all  a  dream 
was  a  reality.  When  I  was  very  ill,  and  in 
fact,  I  suppose,  rather  wandering  in  my 
mind,  I  did  fancy  that  Miss  Lydon  was 
flitting  about  my  bed.  I  mentioned  it  to 
Cherriton,  but  he  said  nothing  about  it." 

Lady  Hawksbury  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  said  : 

"My  dear  Jim,  though  you  may  never 
have  seen  him,  we  have,  not  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour  ago.  Mr.  Lydon  is  the  tenant  of  this 
house ;  that  is,  he  has  rented  it  for  the 
summer.  Whether  Miss  Lydon  had  much 
to  do  with  your  nursing,  I  don't  pretend 
to  say,  but   I  feel  bound  to  admit  I  know 
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that  she  to  some  extent  looked  after  those 
that  had.  No,  she  is  not  here  now,"  con- 
tinued my  lady,  in  reply  to  Jim's  wistful 
glance  ;  "  she  doubtless  considers  you  handed 
over  to  your  own  people,  and  that  Letty 
and  I  are  responsible  for  your  thorough 
convalescence." 

"  We  can  take  care  of  you  now,  Jim, 
feeling  nevertheless  most  sincerely  grateful 
to  those  who  did  so  when  we  were  far 
away,"  murmured  Miss  Auriole. 

"  I  think,  Letty,  he  has  had  about  as 
much  talking  to  as  is  good  for  him,"  said 
Lady  Hawksbury.  "  I'll  just  send  Mr. 
Cherriton  to  have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with 
you  about  when  you  are  likely  to  feel  equal 
to  moving  up  to  Toronto.  Only  remember, 
the  sooner  the  better  ;  and  that  settled,  we'll 
wish  you  good-bye  for  the  present." 

While  this  conversation  had  been  going 
on  beneath  the  maple-tree,  Sir  Richard  and 
the  Eector  had  been  pacing  a  gravel  walk 
just  under  the  windows  of  the  house. 
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"It  is  an  absurd  thing,  Mr.  Hawksbury, 
though  a  curious  one,"  observed  the  General, 
after  awhile,  "  but  I  cannot  help  having  a 
vague  idea  that  I  have  seen  Lydon's  face 
before.  Of  course  I  know  I  have  not. 
That  he  resembles  strongly  someone  I  knew 
formerly — or  perchance  know  now — is  the 
most  probable  solution.  Who  it  is  he 
reminds  me  of  I  cannot  remember." 

"I  cannot  say,"  rejoined  the  Eector, 
"that  I  think  I  should  have  noticed  it  if 
you  had  not  mentioned  it,  but  I  begin  to 
have  equally  shadowy  memories  of  a  face 
resembling  Lydon's,  though  I  can  no  more 
put  a  name  to  it  than  yourself." 

"  A  rather  striking  face  it  was,  too,"  said 
the  General,  musingly  ;  "  I  wonder  I  cannot 
call  the  likeness  to  recollection.  If  we  are 
to  get  back  to  Toronto,  it  is  getting  time. 
Lady  Hawksbury  brought  her  visit  to  an 
end.  Ah  !  I  see  she  has  done  so.  "We'll 
stroll  across  and  meet  them." 

"  I've  bidden  Jim  good-bye,  Sir  Richard, 
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and  I  think  you  and  Robert  had  better  do 
the  like  at  once.  He  has  seen  enough 
people  for  the  present.  I  want  you,  Mr. 
Cherriton,  just  to  settle  with  him  when  he 
will  feel  equal  to  moving  down  to  Toronto, 
and  then  we'll  take  our  departure." 

Jim  exchanged  warm  hand-grips  with 
Sir  Eichard  and  his  uncle,  and  was  then 
left  alone  with  Mr.  Cherriton. 

"  I  fancy  you've  had  palaver  enough,  old 
man,"  said  the  Cornet,  "  but  they  just  want 
us  to  settle  what  day  you'll  be  good  to 
move  down  to  Toronto.  Of  course  I'm 
coming  up  again  to  do  escort,  and  so  I 
daresay  will  Mr.  Hawksbury.  I  should 
think  you  could  manage  it  on  Saturday. 
You  see  I'm  doing  your  work,  and  ought 
to  get  back  to  Montreal  as  soon  as  I  can, 
as  the  Chief  must  be  there.  You  have 
extinguished  the  Fenians  temporarily,  I 
know ;  but  we  feel  that  you're  not  about 
just  now,  and  so  must  be  on  our  guard." 

"  I  shall  be  all  ready  Saturday,  Chirper, 
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if  you'll  manage  for  me.  And  now,  do  you 
know  this  is  the  Lydons'  house  ? " 

Mr.  Cherriton  nodded. 

"And  have  you  seen  Clarisse  ?  " 

"  Meaning  Miss  Lydon  ?  Yes  ;  each  time 
I  have  come  up  here.  No,  don't  talk  ; 
I'll  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know.  She 
superintended  your  nursing  all  through, 
and  you  did  see  her,  not  dream  it.  She 
has  left  now  for  Montreal,  or  it  may  be 
Quebec.  Mr.  Lydon  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  this  afternoon,  and  obviously  contrary 
to  his  intention.  I  should  say  they  did 
not  wish  that  you  should  know  yourself 
their  guest.  And  now,  Jim,  good-bye. 
Don't  worry  about  Miss  Lydon — at  all 
events,  rest  assured  she  is  not  here 
now." 

Hawksbury  sat  motionless  for  some  time 
after  his  visitors  had  left.  So  it  was  no 
dream  after  all,  but  Clarisse  herself  who 
had  nursed  him  back  to  life.  A  smile 
parted  his  lips  as  he  thought  of  that.     It 
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was  sweet  to  owe  the  boon  to  her  hands. 
It  showed  that,  however  indignant  she 
might  be,  she  still  retained  some  interest 
in  his  welfare. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHAT   DOES    THAT    MEAN  ? 

During  the  two  days  that  intervened 
between  the  visit  of  Sir  Kichard  and  his 
grandmother  and  his  departure,  Jim  made 
several  abortive  attempts  to  see  his  host  ; 
but  he  was  either  told  Mr.  Lydon  was  out, 
or  had  given  strict  orders  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. At  last  he  wrote  a  few  lines, 
saying  that  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
personally  thank  Mr.  Lydon  for  all  the 
kindness  he  had  received,  that  he  probably 
owed  his  life  to  the  care  and  attention  he 
had  met  with,  and  that  he  should  be  loth  to 
leave  Wainneet  without  expressing  his 
gratitude    in    person.       To    this,    on    the 
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Saturday  morning,  lie  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  : 

"My  dear  Hawksbury — 

f '  We  have  done  no  more  for  you  than 
I  hope  we  should  for  anybody  in  similar 
straits.  We  move  in  very  different  grooves 
from  yourself — a  fact  that  you  thought 
proper  to  enforce  so  promptly  on  my 
daughter  at  Quebec,  that  you  must  permit 
us  to  decline  your  further  acquaintance. 
We  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least,  but 
neither  Clarisse  nor  myself  have  any  fancy 
for  knowing  people  except  upon  terms  of 
equality.  If  you  feel  under  any  obligation 
to  us,  I  shall  hold  it  fully  discharged  if  you 
can  tell  me  who  Miss  Auriole  is  ?  I  mean 
who  were  her  parents,  and  all  about  them. 
Trusting  you  may  speedily  recover  your 
strength,  and  feel  yourself  again, 

"  Believe  me  yours  sincerely, 

"Alfred  Lydon." 
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In  due  course  Mr.  Cherriton  arrives  with 
a  hired  carriage,  aud  he  also  wishes  to  shake 
hands  with  the  artist  before  bearing  the 
invalid  away,  but  all  inquiries  are  useless. 
The  people  in  the  house  say:  "Mr.  Lydon  was 
off  sketching  hours  ago,  and  they  don't  even 
know  in  which  direction  he  has  o-one."  Jim 
writes  a  few  lines  of  adieu,  gives  a  slight 
account  of  Miss  Auriole's  history,  and 
mentions  who  her  mother  was.  "  Of  her 
father,"  he  concluded,  "  I  never  heard  more 
than  that  he  died  before  she  was  born." 

There  are  great  rejoicings  at  the  Eosin 
House,  you  may  be  sure,  when  Mr.  Cherriton 
arrives  with  his  charge,  albeit  those  re- 
joicings have  to  be  celebrated  for  the  most 
part  without  the  presence  of  the  object  of 
them.  The  railway  journey  was  of  only 
some  four  hours'  duration,  but  Jim.  felt  more 
disposed  for  bed  than  anything  else  at  the 
end  of  it ;  and  the  Dowager,  having  seen 
some  strong  soup  and  other  nourishment 
administered  to  him,   pronounced  that  the 
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best  place  for  him,  and  thereto  he  accord- 
ingly went.  A  little  bit  of  sentiment  crept 
over  the  Dowager  later  on,  as  she  thought 
how  nearly  she  had  lost  this  grandson  of 
hers ;  and  she  stole  into  his  room,  after 
dinner  was  over,  and  kissed  him  as  he  slept, 
just  as  forty  years  ago  she  had  been  wont  to 
kiss  her  own  boys  in  their  cots  at  Eingstone. 

When  the  party  gathered  together  in  the 
sitting-room  they  broke  in  twain.  Lady 
Hawksbury,  Sir  Eichard,  and  the  Eector 
collected  round  one  window  to  gossip  and 
gaze  out  upon  the  fair  summer  night,  while 
Miss  Auriole  and  Mr.  Cherriton  were  inter- 
changing gay  badinage  in  the  other. 

"You  must  be  off  early  to-morrow,  I 
suppose,  Sir  Eichard,"  remarked  Lady 
Hawksbury,  at  last. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — what  did  you  say  ? 
You  must  excuse  me,  but  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Dowager,  "if  you 
give    us    the    benefit    of    your    thoughts. 
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What  cares  of  state  could  blind  Sir  Kichard 
Bowood  to  a  lady's  presence,  stricken  in 
years  somewhat  though  she  be  ?" 

"It  is  very  disgraceful,"  replied  the 
General,  "  but  our  old  friendship  must 
plead  for  me.  I  have  been  haunted  the  last 
three  days  by  Mr.  Ly don's  face.  I  cannot 
get  over  it.  I  have  ghostly  memories  con- 
cerning it.  I  do  not  say  I  have  seen  it, 
but  I  have  seen  a  strong  likeness  to  it  at 
some  time  in  my  life,  and  have  a  vague  idea 
of  painful  reminiscences  connected  with  it. 
I  mentioned  it  to  you,  Hawksbury,  at  the 
time." 

"  Yes,  and  even  made  me  think  then  that 
I  must  have  known  such  a  face  once  ;  but 
I'll  admit  the  impression  has  since  faded, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Lyclon's  face  has  not 
dwelt  in  my  mind." 

"  Well,  it  has  in  mine  incessantly.  I 
have  a  singular  memory  for  faces,  and  have 
often  suffered  in  this  manner  before.  A 
dozen  times  last  night  the  name  of  Lydon's 
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likeness  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  flashing 
across  my  brain,  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue, 
as  we  are  wont  to  say." 

"Odd  !  "  said  the  Dowager ;  "  while  you've 
been  talking  I've  been  thinking,  and  Mr. 
Lydon's  face  comes  back  to  me  as  a  dim 
image  of  bygone  times,  but'  I've  no  clue, 
Sir  Eichard,  whatever.  You  will  be  off 
most  likely  before  I  am  down  to-morrow 
morning,  so  I'll  speak  to  you  now.  You 
won't  forget  that  I  want  a  furnished  house 
for  the  next  few  months,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  Mr.  Cherriton  is  likely 
to  find  his  acting  aide- de-camp  duties  im- 
mensely extended  in  that  respect,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  much  too  fond  of  you  all  to  grudge 
his  services." 

"  No,"  returned  Lady  Hawksbury  laugh- 
ing, "  only  you  must  please  supervise  him. 
I  can  imagine  Mr.  Cherriton,  as  long  as 
he  found  a  convenient  smoking-room  and  a 
good  dining-room,  rather  oblivious  .to  other 
accommodation. " 
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"  Ha,  Lady  Hawksbury  !  "  cried  the 
Cornet,  suddenly  appearing,  "  I  caught  my 
own  name,  and  luckily  no  more.  I  am 
naturally  bashful,  and  to  hear  my  own 
praises  sung  makes  me  uncomfortable.  It 
is  such  a  glorious  night,  that  Miss  Auriole 
and  I  are  groins  for  a  stroll  outside." 

"  You  needn't  sit  up,  grandmamma  ;  but 
I  think  you  will  see  us  back  before  you 
think  of  ringing  for  bedroom  candles,"  said 
Letty,  smiling,  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  I  don't  think,  mother,  I  shall  stay  out 
very  long,"  replied  the  Eector  meditatively. 
"  I  have  only  made  arrangements  for  a 
couple  of  months,  and  although  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  arranging  a  third,  I 
think  after  that  you  won't  want  me." 

"  Always  very  glad  to  have  you,  Kobert, 
as  you  know ;  but  decidedly  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  your  staying  to  look  after 
Letty  and  me  ;  whilst  the  Eingstone 
partridges,  I  am  sure,  will  require  your 
undivided  attention." 
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"That's  a  fact,"  rejoined  the  Rector,  with 
a  jolly  laugh.  "My  furlough  is  up  the 
middle  of  August.  I'll  arrange  for  a  fort- 
night  more  so  as  to  get  home " 


"  Great  God  !  I  have  it,"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed the  General. 

The  Dowager  and  her  son  were  mutely 
interrogative. 

"  The  face,  you  know — Lydon's  face — 
the  face  that  haunted  me.  It  is  George 
Auriole's,"  said  Sir  Eichard,  in  a  deep 
whisper. 

"  George  Auriole's  ! "  muttered  both  his 
auditors ;  and  then  there  was  a  silence  of 
some  minutes,  while  each  thought  over  that 
miserable  story  of  twenty  years  ago,  with 
which,  at  the  time,  all  fashionable  London 
had  rung. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Hawksbury,  at  length  ; 
"  you  are  right,  Sir  Eichard.  I  should 
imagine  George  Auriole,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  very  like  Mr.  Lydon  now.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  noticed  it,  but  he 
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seemed  struck  with  Letty's  name,  and  she 
was  the  only  one  of  us  he  came  forward  and 
shook  hands  with." 

"  Now  I've  got  the  clue/'  said  the  Eector ; 
"  I'm  surprised  I  didn't  see  the  likeness  at 
once.  Only  we  have  positive  proof  George 
Auriole  was  drowned,  I'd  feel  pretty  positive 
we  had  found  him.  He  was  bound  for  the 
West,  Bowood,  wasn't  he,  when  he  came  by 
his  death  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  was  one  of  the  last  people  who 
saw  him  in  London,  and  he  told  me  then 
he  meant  sailing  for  America.  The  rest 
you  recollect.  It  is  an  accidental  resem- 
blance, most  probably ;  though,  from  his 
seeming  so  struck  with  Miss  Auriole,  it 
is  possible  he  is  a  distant  relative,  and 
acquainted  with  the  story." 

"  Curious,"  said  the  Dowager,  "  this 
wraith  of  poor  George  Auriole  turning  up 
to  vex  us  after  so  many  years.  Let's 
change  the  subject.  I  can't  forget  what 
sore    hearts    we    had    amongst    us    at    the 
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time,     and    none     sorer     than     yours,    Sir 
Kichard." 

"  It  was  a  great  trouble  to  me,"  rejoined 
the  General,  gravely.  "  George  was  about 
my  dearest  friend,  and  I  wouldn't  believe 
it,  let  men  say  what  they  would,  until  his 
own  lips  confirmed  it.  I  only  saw  him  that 
once  afterwards,  and  it  was  a  terrible  scene  ; 
the  man  was  so  utterly  broken  and  crushed 
by  his  disgrace,  that  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  his  falling  overboard  was  an 
accident." 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  any  more  of  it," 
reiterated  Lady  Hawksbury.  "It  is  getting 
time  these  young  people  came  in." 

"  They  are  coming  now,"  said  the  Eector 
— "  crossing  the  street  at  this  moment." 

Two  or  three  minutes,  and  Miss  Auriole 
and  her  cavalier  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Cherriton,"  said  Lady 
Hawksbury,  "I  trust  you  have  been  found 
amusing." 

"  Indeed  he  has,  grandmamma ;  I've  been 
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extracting  the  history  of  all  his  loves,  and 
the  narrative  has  been  truly  comical.  There 
was  a  wayward  Carlotta,  of  such  awkward 
and  capricious  temper  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  really  felt  quite  sorry  for  him ;  but  when 
he  got  farther  on  in  his  confidence,  she  turned 
out  to  be  a  chestnut  mare.  Then  there  was 
a  Miss  Minnie,  and  once  more  I  got  warmly 
sympathetic.  He  got  eulogistic ;  and  just 
as  I  was  expecting  to  be  shown  an  engaged 
ring,  it  all  died  away  into  her  being  such  a 
jolly  good  girl  to  valse  with.  He's  been 
expatiating  lately  upon  the  extraordinary 
pluck,  sagacity,  and  good  temper  of  a  Bessie, 
and  about  her  I  really  have  been  afraid  to 
inquire  ;  I  don't  think  she's  feminine." 

"Yes,  indeed,  she  is,"  interposed  Mr. 
Cherriton  eagerly.  "  She  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful bull-terrier  bitch  you  ever  saw." 

A  roar  of  laughter  chorused  the  Chirper's 
anxious  asseveration,  and  as  it  gradually 
lulled,  her  ladyship  rose  and  protested  it  was 
time  to  go  to  bed.     Hand- candlesticks  were 
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rapidly  produced,  and  after  bidding  Sir 
Eicliard  and  Mr.  Cherriton  good-bye,  the 
ladies  retired. 

Jim  was  very  weak,  and  looked  but  a 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  as  he  limped  up 
the  College  avenue  the  next  morning. 

"  Take  him  out,  Letty,"  cried  Lady 
Hawks  bury,  at  breakfast,  "  and  make  him 
sit  under  the  trees.  Fresh  air's  the  best 
doctor  he  can  have  now.  I'll  come  and 
look  after  you  myself  when  I  have  written 
my  letters." 

So  the  pair  strolled  across  to  the  Grand 
College  avenue,  and,  seating  themselves  on 
a  bench,  prepared  to  pass  their  morning 
under  the  shade  of  the  big  trees.  Miss 
Auriole  had  provided  herself  both  with  a 
book  and  a  tiny  work-basket ;  but  Jim  had 
repudiated  literature,  saying  tritely,  that  at 
present  a  book  always  sent  him  to  sleep  in 
ten  minutes. 

"  I  heard  from  Sara  this  morning.  She 
has  been,  as  of  course  they  all  have,  in  a 
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great  way  about  you.  But  Mr.  Cherriton 
lias  been  so  good  about  telegraphing,  that 
she  knew  before  she  wrote  that  things  had 
taken  a  favourable  turn.  Uncle  Kobert, 
too,  telegraphed  the  moment  we  got  back 
here  from  Wainfleet,  so  that  she  is  aware 
now  that  you  are  convalescent." 

"I  shall  do  well  enough,"  rejoined  Jim, 
"  though  of  course  it  takes  time  to  pick 
up  one's  strength  ;  and  the  leg  will  be  stiff 
for  some  weeks  yet,  they  say.  By-the-way, 
Letty,  did  you  ever  hear  anything  about 
your  father  ?  " 

"  Very  little,"  replied  the  girl.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly — I  mean  I  never 
did." 

"  I  only  know  that  he  died  before  I  was 
born,  and  that  he  held  some  Government 
appointment.  No  ;  my  mother  never  spoke 
of  him,  nor  has  grandmamma.  I  once  asked 
her  if  she  had  known  him,  and  she  replied, 
'  Yes,'  quite  short,  and  said  no  more." 

"It  is  odd,"  said  Hawksbury  musingly, 
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"  that  none  of  them  should  ever  talk  of 
him." 

"  Why  clo  you  think  they  don't,  Jim  ? " 
asked  Miss  Auriole,  looking  a  little  un- 
comfortable. 

"  Fm  sure  I  can't  say — accident,  I  suppose. 
You  see  he  died  a  long  while  ago,  to  begin 
with  ;  and  we  don't  talk  much  of  those  who 
crossed  the  boundary  twenty-odd  years  ago." 

"  No.  I  daresay  that's  how  it  is,"  rejoined 
Letty.  "  It  was  curious  the  Lydons  keeping 
you  so  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  their 
being  your  hosts  !  " 

"  Fm  afraid  I  was  very  rude  to  Miss 
Lydon  at  Quebec  ;  and  though  Fve  striven 
hard  for  an  opportunity  to  make  my  peace, 
she  has  carefully  avoided  me  ever  since. 
When  I  penned  a  few  lines  of  thanks  to 
Lydon,  after  vainly  asking  to  sec  him 
yesterday,  he  replied  they  had  done  no 
more  for  me  than  they  would  for  any- 
one, and  for  the  future  must  decline  my 
acquaintance." 
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"What  did  you  do?"  inquired  Miss 
Auriole. 

And  then  Jim  confessed  his  previous 
intimacy,  and  how  he  had  responded  to 
Miss  Lydon's  greeting  at  the  Fusiliers 
ball. 

"  Oh  Jim,  how  could  you  ?  "  cried  Letty. 
"  I  don't  wonder  she  won't  speak  to  you. 
What  girl  with  a  spark  of  spirit  would  after 
that.  And  you  to  behave  so  !  What  would 
you  have  pronounced  another  man  who  had 
acted  in  such  manner  ?  " 

"  A  mean  cad,"  rejoined  Jim,  between  his 
teeth  ;  "but  mine's  not  quite  so  bad  a  case 
as  it  looks,  Letty,  if  I  could  tell  you  all. 
You  can't  think  I  would  all  but  cut  people 
in  one  place  with  whom  I  had  been  intimate 
a  few  weeks  before  in  another,  unless  I  had 
some  strong  reason  ?  " 

"And  the  reason  is  now  done  away 
with  ?  "  inquired  Letty. 

Hawksbury  stopped,  covered  with  con- 
fusion.    What  a  fool  he  was,  he  thought. 
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Whether  Lydon  was  a  professed  gambler  or 
not,  whether  he  himself  had  been  unfairly 
dealt  with  in  that  ecarte  business,  he  knew 
no  more  now  than  when  he  had  returned 
Clarisse's  greeting  with  that  very  distant 
bow  in  the  Quebec  ball-room. 

Miss  Auriole  marked  his  confusion,  and, 
after  a  minute  or  two,  said :  "I  see  I  am. 
wrong.     The  reason  still  exists  ?  " 

Jim  nodded  assent. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  know — the  reason 
not  having  been  removed — what  has  occa- 
sioned such  a  change  in  your  sentiments?" 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  her ! "  exclaimed 
Hawksbury  vehemently. 

"  I  believe  in  some  measure  you  do  ;  but, 
Jim,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
anxiety  to  make  it  up  with  her  before  you 
were  wounded,  which,  by  your  own  con- 
fession, you  were.     What  does  that  mean  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied  doggedly. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do.  Eemember  this,  Jim. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  see  Miss  Lydon,  and 

VOL.  III.  G 
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shall  take  the  first   opportunity  I  have  of 
making  her  acquaintance." 

"  It  will  be  very  kind  of  you." 

"  Not  at  all.  Kemember  first  that  I  am 
your  stanch  friend,  and  secondly  that  I 
know  all  about  it ;  and,"  continued  Letty, 
archly,  "  if  I  can  find  you  an  opportunity  to 
apologise  for  your  rudeness,  I  shall.  I  only 
stipulate  that  I  am  not  betrayed  to  Sara, 
who  has  her  insular  prejudices." 

Here  the  arrival  of  Lady  Hawksbury  and 
the  Kector  put  an  end  to  the  conversation, 
and  the  whole  party  shortly  afterwards 
adjourned  to  the  Eosin  House  for  lunch. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    STORY    OF   GEORGE    AURIOLE. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  the  Rector 
elected  to  smoke  his  morning  pipe  in  Jim's 
company,  beneath  the  trees  in  the  College 
avenue. 

"  What  sort  of  fellow  was  Letty's  father  ?" 
inquired  Jim,  when  he  perceived  that  his 
uncle's  pipe  was  satisfactorily  under  weigh. 

"  God  bless  me,  lad  !  what  on  earth  makes 
you  ask  anything  about  George  Auriole  ? 
Don't  you  know  we  never  speak  of  him  ?" 

"  I  have  noticed  that." 

"But  what  put  it  into  your  head,  Jim  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  Uncle  Robert.      Lydon 

G   2 
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asked  me  to  let  him  know  who  Miss  Auriole 
was,  as  the  only  recompense  I  could  make 
him  for  his  hospitality ;  and  when  com- 
plying with  his  request,  it  struck  me  as 
singular  that  I  had  never  heard  a  word 
about  Letty's  father." 

"  This  is  a  wonderful  coincidence.  Do 
you  know  that  Ly don's  face  positively 
haunted  Bowood  as  that  of  someone  he  had 
seen  before,  and  that  the  mother  and  I  had 
hazy  memories  concerning  it.  It  flashed 
across  us  at  last  that  George  Auriole,  if  he 
had  Hved,  would  probably  have  been  ex- 
tremely like  Lydon  by  this." 

"Do  you  mind  telling  me  his  story?" 
asked  Jim. 

"  No.  It  was  a  very  sad  business  for  us 
all  at  the  time,  and  is  one  of  those  histories 
of  which,  when  the  principal  is  either  an 
intimate  friend  or  relation  of  your  own,  one 
never  talks  much.  However,  you  shall  hear 
all  about  it  if  you  like." 

Jim's  face  showed  most  unmistakably  his 
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wish  to  that  effect ;  and  after  a  whiff  or  two 
at  his  pipe,  the  Rector  spoke  : 

"  Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  Randolph. 
Dick  Bowood,  and  myself  were  all  young 
men  about  town,  there  was  no  more  popular 
man  in  our  set,  and  for  the  matter  of  that 
in  many  other  sets,  than  George  Auriole. 
He  was  of  a  good  Broaclshire  family,  had 
been  brought  up  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and 
when  he  came  of  age  found  himself  master 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  cleverly  invested, 
and  a  good  round  sum  besides  to  his  credit 
at  his  banker's.  He  had  taken  a  fair  degree 
at  the  university,  and  bore  the  reputation 
of  having  ability  to  take  honours  had  it 
been  worth  his  while  to  try  for  them. 
Clever,  full  of  spirits,  and  of  a  most 
genial  disposition,  he  made  friends  every- 
where, and  no  man's  life  ever  seemed  cast 
in  sunnier  places  than  his.  Men  played 
then  as  no  doubt  they  do  so  now.  I,  as  a 
younger  son,  knew  I  could  not  afford  any 
nonsense  of  that  kind  ;  and,  moreover,  my 
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destiny  was  the  Church,  and  though  I  am 
not  straitlaced  now,  and  was,  I  am  afraid, 
less  so  then,  I  felt  that  was  a  laxity  I  must 
not  indulge  in.  However,  I  naturally  soon 
knew  that  Bowood,  Auriole,  and  your  father 
were  habitues  of  Newmarket,  and  winning 
and  losing  a  good  bit  of  money  at  times 
there,  and  on  other  racecourses.  I've  no 
doubt  it  was  more  losing  than  winning — it 
always  is,  I  fancy  ;  but  certainly  at  first  they 
were  doing  no  great  harm..  Then  came  the 
story  of  a  great  coup  the  trio  had  made,  for 
by  this  time  they  had  got  a  confederated 
stud,  and  won  some  big  handicap  with  a 
horse  at  a  very  outside  price.  Next  I  heard 
that  Auriole  and  Bowood  had  taken  to  heavy 
whist  at  the  Portland,  and  that  Auriole  in 
particular  was  one  of  the  most  daring  players 
to  be  found  there.  Eandolph  I  don't  think 
ever  went  much  into  the  card -playing ;  but 
the  other  two  undoubtedly  played  high.  It 
was  not  long  before  Auriole's  whist  began 
to  be  talked  of.     His  play  staggered  lookers- 
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on  constantly.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  played  a  fine  game  ;  but  he  con- 
stantly finessed  in  the  most  reckless  manner, 
or  otherwise  so  departed  from  the  conven- 
tional rules  of  the  game,  as  to  completely 
bewilder  both  partner  and  opponents. 
Another  singular  thing  was  that  this  erratic 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  method  of  play 
was  usually  crowned  with  success.  We,  no 
doubt,  as  intimates  of  his,  were  late  to  hear 
of  it ;  but  slowly  a  suspicion  got  abroad  that 
George  Auriole  was  guilty  of  unfair  prac- 
tices. A  member  of  the  French  embassy, 
who  had  gambled  over  all  Europe,  notably 
declined  to  play  at  the  same  table  with 
him. 

"That  he  had  run  through  a  great  deal 
of  his  money  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but 
at  this  time  he  got  a  capital  appointment 
from  Government,  and  took  unto  himself  a 
wife,  gave  up  the  racers,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  settled  clown.  But,  although  he 
had  dropped  Newmarket,  he  did  not  drop 
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the  whist.  He  continued  to  frequent  the 
Portland,  and  to  play  as  highly  and  as 
fortunately  as  ever.  Dick  Bowood's  bat- 
talion, luckily  for  him,  was  sent  to  Dublin 
at  this  time,  and  consequently  the  Portland 
saw  little  of  him,  or  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  temporarily  have  fallen  under  unjust 
suspicion  in  consequence  of  his  close  intimacy 
with  George  Auriole. 

"  Now  this  Frenchman  happened  to  be 
rather  a  pertinacious  man.  He  had  hinted 
to  some  of  his  friends  that  he  was  convinced 
Auriole  did  not  play  fairly.  Some  of  them 
pooh-poohed  him  ;  others  asked  him  to 
explain ;  and  more  than  one  told  him  that 
it  was  shameful  to  make  such  a  charge 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  substantiate  it ; 
and  M.  Le  Tierre,  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  knew  that  it  was  so.  He  was  as 
certain  in  his  own  mind  that  Auriole  did 
constantly  and  habitually  cheat  at  whist  as 
he  was  that  he  played  ;  but  he  was  fain  to 
own  that  he  had  no  conception  of  how  he 
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did  it.  This  piqued  him,  and  lie  devoted 
himself  to  keeping  watch  on  poor  George. 
As  you  know,  you  may  have  a  strong  con- 
viction of  foul  play  somewhere,  although 
not  able  to  indicate  precisely  where  it  is 
occurring,  in  most  transactions  of  life,  from 
the  petty  peculations  of  servants  to  the 
enormities  of  poaching. 

"  He  was  right ;  but  it  was  sheer  accident 
after  all  gave  him  the  clue.  Auriole  for 
some  time  now  had  invariably  played  cards 
in  blue  spectacles — he  complained  of  his 
eyes,  and  declared  the  candlelight  hurt  them. 
Eising  at  the  end  of  a  parti  one  evening, 
he  left  these  glasses  on  the  table.  A  young 
fellow,  who  had  been  betting  on  the  rubber, 
idly  took  them  up,  and  in  similar  purposeless 
fashion  put  them  on. 

" '  By  Jove  !  Auriole/  he  exclaimed,  '  these 
are  the  most  tremendous  glasses  I  ever  looked 
through.  Your  sight  must  be  shockingly 
weak  to  require  such  magnifiers  as  these.' 

''Auriole  turned  sharply  round,   seemed 
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somewhat  annoyed,  and  quickly  reclaimed 
his  spectacles,  saying,  as  he  did  so  :  '  Non- 
sense, Meredith ;  ordinary  glasses  always 
seem  to  magnify  immensely  to  you  lucky 
devils  gifted  with  admirable  eyesight.' 

"  M.  Le  Tierre  happened  to  be  present  at 
this  little  incident,  and  it  set  him  pondering. 
What  did  a  man  want  with  magnifying- 
glasses  to  play  cards  in  ?  Auriole's  sight 
was  good  enough,  although  his  eyes  might 
be  weak.  Why  magnifying-glasses  ?  for 
though  he  himself  had  no  opportunity  of 
trying  them,  he  felt  quite  convinced  young 
Meredith  had  spoken  the  truth.  Eemember, 
I  am  telling  you  the  story  now  as  Bowood 
had  it  from  Le  Tierre  himself  at  the  time. 
As  you  may  suppose,  the  Frenchman  watched 
George  Auriole  now  more  intensely  than 
ever,  and  at  last  he  became  convinced  that 
those  blue  spectacles  studied  the  backs  of 
the  other  players'  cards  with  persistent 
attention.  Why  ?  What  are  you  to  make 
out  of  the  backs  of  a  pack  of  cards  ?     l  A 
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good  deal  at  times/  said  M»  Le  Tierre ; 
f  and  now  the  solution  of  my  riddle  is  easy.' 
"  The  next  night  that  Auriole  won  a 
large 'stake,  the  Frenchman  bought  a  couple 
of  the  used  packs  of  cards  (a  common  enough 
practice  in  a  club),  and  took  them  home 
with  him.  He  examined  them  with  a 
magnifying-glass  the  next  morning,  and 
found,  as  he  expected,  that  the  backs  of 
the  leading  cards  were  marked ;  and  that 
with  a  very  little  practice  it  was  quite  easy, 
with  powerful  glasses,  to  know  precisely 
where  the  honours  or  even  tens  of  every 
suit  were.  An  incalculable  advantage  this, 
of  course,  to  the  possessor  of  such  know- 
ledge, and  thoroughly  accounting  for  those 
daring  and  successful  finesses  for  which 
Auriole  was  so  remarkable.  M.  Le  Tierre, 
as  before  said,  had  fought  the  fickle  goddess 
athwart  the  green  cloth  from  Paris  to 
St.  Petersburg,  from  Boulogne  to  Baden, 
from  Marseilles  to  Monaco,  and  it  was  of 
course  clear  to  him  that  there  was  a  con- 
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federate  in  -this  affair — an  understrapper, 
no  doubt ;  but  how  did  Auriole  manage  to 
introduce  these  cards  into  the  club  ?  A 
club  always  provides  its  own  cards,  and 
no  member,  as  you  know,  could  have  any 
opportunity  of  insinuating  packs  of  his  own 
within  its  precincts.  That,  M.  Le  Tierre 
felt,  was  a  problem  for  the  committee,  and 
that  he  had  also  quite  sufficient  evidence 
to  lay  before  them  to  warrant  their  making 
inquiries  on  that  head. 

"  You  can  almost  guess  the  rest,  Jim  ; 
how  Bowood,  and  your  father,  and  others 
rallied  round  George  Auriole,  and  stood  by 
him.  How  he  persistently  denied  the 
accusation,  until  the  suborned  servant  was 
arrived  at,  who,  under  pressure,  turned 
Queen's  evidence,  and  confessed  to  the 
systematic  changing  of  the  club  cards  for 
those  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Auriole, 
which  were  of  course  identical  in  colour  and 
pattern  with  those  of  the  establishment. 
Auriole    gave   in    then,    and   admitted   the 
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truth  of  the  charge  brought  against  him  to 
friends  who  would  hardly  believe  it.  He 
had  been  so  intimate  with  all  of  us,  that, 
like  Bowood,  we  were  sadly  cut-up  about 
the  whole  matter.  He,  who  had  faced  the 
charge  at  first  with  the  most  unblushing 
effrontery,  broke  down  terribly  at  last.  He 
said  England  was  no  place  for  him,  bade 
his  wife  good-bye,  and  sailed  for  the  States 
under  an  assumed  name,  having  arranged 
that  Mrs.  Auriole  was  to  follow  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  a  home  ready  for  her.  He  either 
fell  or  voluntarily  cast  himself  overboard 
just  before  reaching  New  York  ;  and  I  own  I 
think  the  latter  solution  the  most  likely  of 
the  two,  for  Bowood,  the  last  of  us  that  he 
saw,  described  him  as  utterly  crushed  by  his 
disgrace,  and  the  shame  he  had  brought  on 
all  those  dear  to  him." 

"  And  of  course  nothing  has  ever  been 
heard  of  him  since  Vs 

"Nothing." 

"  Nor    could    there  be  any   doubt  of  his 
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death  under  this  assumed  name,  whatever 
it  might  be  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"  None  whatever,  I  should  say.  The 
assumed  name  was  Fletcher  ;  and  of  course 
the  dead  man's  baggage  was  taken  charge 
of,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  who  in  his  turn  handed  it  over  to  the 
authorities  on  arrival  at  New  York.  Half-a- 
score  or  a  dozen  letters,  addressed  George 
Auriole,  were  found  in  the  lost  man's  trunks, 
and  all  from  people  whose  handwriting  was 
well  known  to  us  ;  two,  indeed,  from  Bowood, 
and  one  from  Kandolph,  three  from  his 
wife,  and  a  photograph  of  her.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  linen  was  marked  G.  A.  ; 
and  a  gold  watch,  which  I  believe  Letty 
has  to  this  day,  was  found,  with  his  initials 
on  one  side  and  his  arms  on  the  other ;  a 
watch  known  well  to  its  intimates,  and  to 
which  I,  like  some  few  others,  could  swear 
anywhere.  Sum  up  the  evidence,  Jim,  and 
it  is  pretty  conclusive.  George  Auriole 
embarked  in  the  Caracella  under  an  assumed 
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name — that  is  to  say,  he  told  Bowood  he 
should  do  so.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Fletcher  falls  overboard  and  is  drowned, 
just  before  the  Caracella  reaches  her  desti- 
nation. The  dead  man's  trunks  contain 
letters  addressed  to  George  Auriole,  his 
linen,  watch,  and  a  photograph  of  his  wife. 
That  Fletcher  and  George  Auriole  were  one 
and  identical  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  replied  Jim  medi- 
tatively, "but  then — then " 

"  Then  what  ?  "  said  the  Eector  sharply. 

"  Who  the  deuce  is  Lydon  ?  " 

"Lyclon  ;  why,  what  has  he  got  to  say  to 
it.  He's  the  great  Canadian  artist,  and  his 
daughter  a  Miss  Nightingale  on  a  small 
scale,  to  whom  you  owe  a  debt  of  unspeak- 
able gratitude." 

"  Granted ;  but,  Uncle  Eobert,  I  think 
Lydon  must  have  known  something  of 
Auriole,  even  if  not  of  Sir  Richard,  my 
father,  and  yourself.     I  have  heard  him  talk 
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of  the  London  world  of  your  day  as  only  a 
man  could  who  had  once  been  of  it.  You 
know  the  shibboleth  of  a  London  man  of 
society  perhaps  better  than  I  do.  The 
man  who  has  once  been  of  it,  however 
long:  he  may  have  been  out  of  it,  seems 
to  enter  into  that  mysterious  jargon  with 
an  ease  that  the  stranger  never  acquires. 
Now  that  is  Lydon's  case ;  he  knew 
the  London  world  once  to  his  fingers' 
ends." 

"  Odd,  perhaps/'  said  the  Kector,  "  but  I 
don't  see  anything  so  much  out  of  the  way 
in  that,  An  ordinary  case  probably  :  ran 
through  what  he  had  in  some  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  emigrated." 

"Yes,"  persisted  Jim,  "but  why  is  he  so 
curious  about  Miss  Auriole  ? " 

"  Ah  !  well,  I  don't  know.  I  daresay  you 
are  right,  and  that  he  knew  something  of 
poor  George  in  days  gone  by.  Queer  though, 
his  turning  artist  in  Canada.  With  a  gift 
that  way  one  would  have  thought  London  or 
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Paris  more  likely  to  afford  a  more  profitable 
occupation." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Jim;  "  and  now  allow  me 
to  ask,  had  Auriole  any  brothers  ?  " 

"No," replied  the  Kector  promptly.  "He 
was  like  yourself,  an  only  son.  If  Lydon 
is  a  relative,  he  can  be  no  nearer  than  a 
cousin." 

"It  is  odd,  very  odd,"  said  Jim,  once 
more  recurring  to  the  facts  that  puzzled 
him.  "  His  curiosity  about  Letty,  his  shy- 
ness about  meeting  any  of  you,  and  his 
evidently  thorough  knowledge  of  the  London 
world  of  your  day." 

"  You  are  not  surely  trying  to  make  out 
that  Lydon  is  George  Auriole,"  interposed 
the  Eev.  Eobert. 

"  No ;  how  can  I,  after  what  you  have 
told  me.  Auriole's  death  seems  to  be  a 
thing  past  dispute ;  but  if  it  were  not,  I 
should  suspect  we  had  unwittingly  found 
him." 

The  Rector  was  silent  for  some  minutes, 

VOL.  III.  h 
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and  then  said  :  "  I've  been  thinking  it  all 
over,  Jim.  There  is  certainly  one  possibility 
occurs  to  me  :  that  George  Auriole  might 
never  have  sailed  in  that  ship,  and  that  the 
man  Fletcher  who  fell  overboard  might  have 
robbed  him  just  before  he  sailed.  The  idea 
never  struck  me  before,  but  it  does  now. 
Still,  supposing  it  is  so — a  wild  conjecture, 
after  all — I  think  we  should  be  unwise,  and 
acting  most  unfairly,  to  attempt  to  bring  his 
identity  home  to  a  man  after  all  these  years, 
for  no  earthly  reason.  We  were  all  very 
sorry  for  poor  George  Auriole  at  the  time  ; 
yet,  though  we  did  not  whisper  it  to  one 
another  then,  I  think  we  all  felt  it  was 
perhaps  a  happy  termination  to  a  hopelessly 
blighted  life." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Uncle  Eobert," 
chimed  in  Jim  hastily.  "  It  would  be 
especial  bad  taste  and  ingratitude  on  my 
part  to  attempt  to  penetrate  his  secret  in 
the  wild  improbability  of  our  being  right  in 
such   a  random  sniess.     I  don't  know  how 
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you  feel,  but  I  have  a  healthy  idea  that  it  is 
getting  time  to  see  about  some  lunch." 

"  Most  undoubtedly!"  rejoined  the  Sector. 
"  In  your  state,  of  course,  you  want  support; 
for  me,  if  I'm  not  hunting,  shooting,  or 
fishing,  I  always  require  a  substantial 
luncheon.  The  baser  instincts  triumph,  you 
see,  Jim ;  and  the  animal  innate  within  us 
asserts  itself." 

"  A  touch  of  the  animal,"  thought  Jim,  "in 
the  keen  enjoyment  of  field-sports,"  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  Uncle  towards  the  Rosin  House ; 
but  he  was  much  too  politic  to  give  vent  to 
such  a  sentiment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"ST.    HYACINTHE    RACES." 

The  sultry  month  of  August  draws  to  a 
close,  and  Lady  Hawksbury  and  Letty  are 
established  in  a  comfortable  enough  house  in 
Sherbroke  Street,  which  her  ladyship  has 
rented  for  the  next  six  months,  as  she  re- 
quires it.  Uncle  Eobert  has  sailed  for 
England,  too  anxious  about  those  Ringstone 
partridges  to  fritter  away  more  time  in  the 
West.  He  called  it,  as  it  was  only  de- 
corous and  right  he  should,  "  interest  in  his 
parish  ;"  but  I  do  not  think  either  Letty  or 
his  mother  were  much  imposed  upon  by 
that  pretext.  "  He's  good  to  his  people,  is 
Robert,"  said  the  Dowager,  "  and  does  them 
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many  a  good  turn.  He'd  spend  his  last 
shilling  about  any  one  of  his  graceless  lot 
who  was  in  trouble,  and  very  properly  rate 
him  thoroughly  for  having  got  into  such  dire 
necessity  ;  but  it's  more  the  partridges  than 
the  people  he's  off  to  see  after  now ;  still,  as 
you  know,  child,  there's  few  of  his  cloth 
know  so  much  of  their  charge  as  Kobert." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Miss  Auriole ;  "no- 
body knows  the  Eingstone  folks  like  him. 
Humbug  Sara  and  me  they  would  often,  but 
they're  always  mute  when  we  say  we'll  see 
Uncle  Eobert  about  it." 

Jim  Hawksbury,  too,  is  to  some  extent 
about,  and  has  partially  resumed  his  duties, 
but  they  are  the  duties  of  the  desk  only. 
He  is  still  too  lame  to  take  up  the  more 
active  work  of  his  position;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  Mr.  Cherriton  has  been 
appointed  extra  aide  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Canadas,  and  that  audacious 
cornet  is  at  present  slightly  under  the  idea, 
to  use  Wendell  Holmes's  words,  that  he  is 
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"the  hub  of  the  universe."  He  affects  a 
species  of  diplomatic  reserve,  talks  invariably 
of  "  we,"  and  is  wont  nowadays  to  leave 
his  auditors  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
"we"  set  most  store  upon  winning  the 
Montreal  Handicap,  the  capture  of  New 
York,  or  the  compassing  of  that  picnic  on 
the  island,  about  which  Montreal  society  is 
all  agog.  Beautifully  impressed  is  Mr. 
Cherriton  with  his  new  position,  feeling  every 
inch  that  he  is,  so  to  speak,  one  of  the 
Government,  and  mixing  up  political  views, 
speculation  on  the  weights  for  this  forth- 
coming handicap,  and  opinions  concerning 
this  picnic  in  a  manner  perfectly  bewilder- 
ing. 

Ah  me !  time  slips  away,  the  years  glide 
by,  but  the  day  was  when  I  and  others  were 
as  anxious  about  the  solution  of  that  racing 
riddle  as  Mr.  Cherriton.  A  genuine  soldiers' 
meeting  is  always  pleasant.  Let  the  sport 
be  what  it  may,  there  is  always  the  gossip, 
the  luncheons,  the  flirtations.    St.  Hyacinthe 
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was  the   Canadian   Ascot ;  just  far  enough 
journey  by  rail  from  Montreal  for  society  to 
compass    without   inconvenience ;   just    far 
enough  to  exclude  that  rowdy  element  so  de- 
structive of  the  enjoyment  of  all  amusement 
either  here  or  elsewhere.      The   traditional 
blending  of  classes  from  the   peer   to   the 
peasant,  so  dear  to  our  national  mind  in  all 
matters   connected  with  field-sports,  is   all 
very  well  theoretically  ;  but  when  we  find 
Mr.    Sykes    and  his   Nancy  speaking   with 
their  accustomed  freedom  in  our  vicinity,  we 
begin   to   feel  that   our   wives    and    sisters 
should  not  be  within  hearing.      The  rough 
strata  of  most  big  cities  is  pretty  similar  ;  and 
that  our  diversions  should  be  rather  beyond 
the  comprehension    of  their  tastes,   or   the 
reach  of  their  pockets,  is  a  point  necessary 
for   the   comfort   of    the    respectable    com- 
munity.    To   be   educated   in   due   course, 
these  savages,  with  their  tastes  for  strong- 
waters,    strange    oaths,   and   other    peoples' 
property,  perhaps  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  for 
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people    without    missionary    calls,   they  are 
best  avoided. 

A  pretty  little  village  is  St.  Hyacinthe ; 
quiet,  pastoral,  and  fit  subject  of  idyllic 
poem,  or  story,  I  should  suppose,  for  fifty- 
one  weeks  out  of  the  year  :  on  that  fifty  - 
second  week,  Montreal,  the  Upper  Province, 
and  a  strong  contingent  from  Quebec  de- 
scend upon  it.  The  primitive  villagers  ask 
what  they  like  for  accommodation  and  board, 
and,  from  that  section  of  the  racing  world 
who  must  be  upon  the  spot,  get  it.  The 
aptitude  of  the  primitive  villager  to  com- 
mercially despoil  the  stranger  within  his  toils 
is  marvellous.  On  the  borders  of  the  Nyanza 
and  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  have  already  learnt  the  first 
lesson  of  civilisation — the  fleecing  of  the 
travellers  ;  lodgings  with  a  view  over  lake 
or  river  are  doubtless  advancing  in  price, 
and  the  broiled  banana  costs  more  than  it 
was  wont  to  do.  But  this  was  an  affair  that 
concerned  only  those  immediately  interested 
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in  the  liorses.  Montreal,  and  those  who 
come  to  Montreal  for  the  meeting,  were  of 
course  perfectly  independent  of  spoliation — 
naturally  a  benefit  to  those  who  were  not, 
insomuch  as  it  greatly  lessened  the  demand 
for  accommodation ;  and  it  dawns  even  on 
the  minds  of  the  primitive  that  it  is  wiser 
to  let  beds  for  five  shillings,  than  to  demand 
ten,  and  not  let  them  at  all. 

That  Mr.  Cherriton  would  have  a  dark 
mysterious  animal,  he  considered  quite 
certain  to  win  a  big  race  at  St.  Hyacinthe, 
was  a  matter  of  course.  That  irrepressible 
Cornet,  on  the  eve  of  garrison-races,  invari- 
ably became  a  being  of  wink,  shrug,  nod, 
and  innuendo,  surpassing  all  description.  The 
foreign  secretary  in  a  great  European  crisis, 
the  trainer  of  the  first  favourite  for  the 
Derby,  were  children  open  as  daylight  com- 
pared to  the  Chirper.  Even  when  most 
confidential  over  his  third  after  -  dinner 
cigar,  it  was  only  with  elevation  of  eye- 
brows, and  adroit  closing  of  his  sinister  eye, 
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that  he  imparted  to  his  intimates  they  would 
do  well  to  have  a  little  money  on  his  best 
when  the  day  came.  He  generally  had 
about  three  horses  in  training,  of  which 
only  one  possessed  any  racing  capabilities 
whatever — a  fact  as  well  known  to  the 
entire  garrison  as  that  there  was  to  be  a 
garrison  gathering. 

Between  conducting  the  interests  of 
Government  in  his  capacity  of  extra  aide, 
and  his  enormous  private  interests  as  an 
owner  of  racehorses,  Mr.  Cherriton  really 
finds  that  he  has  little  spare  time  on  his 
hands.  A  bed  is  becoming  an  almost 
useless  article  of  furniture  to  him ;  he  is 
up  with  the  lark  to  ride  that  veteran 
plater,  Montcalm,  in  his  gallops  ;  he  has 
his  official  work  to  look  to  afterwards ; 
the  afternoon  exercise  of  the  horses  to 
superintend  ;  and  then  feels  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  drop  into  sundry  messes,  the  club, 
St.  Lawrence  Hall,  &c,  to  hear  "  what  is 
going  on."     Always  firmly  impressed  is  Mr. 
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Cherriton  that  gigantic  betting  transactions 
are  about  to  ensue  anent  this  handicap, 
at  which  it  behoves  him  to  be  present ; 
although,  so  far,  an  odd  wager  to  the  extent 
of  one  hundred  dollars  is  the  biggest  specu- 
lation of  such  nature  that  has  come  under 
his  notice.  Suspicious  also  is  Mr.  Cherriton 
of  foul  attempts  to  place  this  favourite  of 
his  hors  de  combat  ;  profusely  imbued, 
indeed,  with  the  belief  that  the  riff-raff  of 
the  sporting  community  are  prepared  to 
compass  the  overthrow  of  Montcalm  by 
most  illegitimate  means,  and  not  at  all  to 
be  persuaded  that  large  pecuniary  interests 
are  not  already  involved  in  the  prevention 
of  that  noble  animal's  success  at  St. 
Hyacinthe. 

All  this  is  a  perfect  hallucination  on  the 
part  of  the  Chirper.  The  gay  Ascot  of  the 
Canadas  is  a  very  humble  imitation  of  the 
English  meeting  to  which  I  have  ventured 
to  compare  it,  and  the  modest  betting  that 
really  takes  place  is  by  no  means  likely  to 
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induce  those  occasional  frauds  which  at 
times  disgrace  the  big  races  of  the  old 
country.  As  the  day  draws  near,  there  is, 
no  doubt,  some  very  circumscribed  betting 
at  the  club,  at  the  hotels,  and  in  the 
garrison ;  but  those  extensive  transactions 
that  Mr.  Cherriton  still  continues  to  picture 
to  himself  most  decidedly  fail  to  take  place, 
although  there  is  just  sufficient  done  to 
indicate  that  the  racing  community  are  by 
no  means  thunderstruck  at  Montcalm's 
chance.  More  than  ever  impressed,  con- 
sequently, is  Mr.  Cherriton  that  there  is 
a  most  shameful  conspiracy  on  foot  to 
invalidate  the  chance  of  that  illustrious 
racehorse. 

That  Lady  Hawksbury  and  Miss  Auriole 
have  been  made  the  confidantes  of  his  hopes 
and  suspicions  it  is  almost  needless  to 
observe.  They  both  like  Mr.  Cherriton, 
and  bear  with  him  patiently,  as  women 
usually  do  under  such  circumstances.  Still 
the  Dowager  could  not  help  saying,  as  the 
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Cornet  made  his  exit,  after  favouring  them 
with  his  fortieth  or  fiftieth  exposition  of  this 
remarkable  contest  :  "  Bless  the  boy,  Letty, 
he  will  be  unbearable  till  he's  been  satis- 
factorily beaten  in  this  handicap." 

"And  if  he  wins,  grandmamma?"  in- 
quired Miss  Auriole  roguishly. 

"  Then,  my  dear,  we  must  be  '  at  home  ' 
to  him  only  once  a  week  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  stay." 

When  the  ladies  consult  Jim  upon  the 
subject,  he  tells  them  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  it — that  the  Chirper  has  got 
hold  of  a  fair  horse,  whose  gauge  is  well 
known,  but  that  there  are  many  Eichmonds 
in  the  field  of  whose  capabilities  he  has  no 
opportunity  of  forming  an  estimate. 

A  glorious  August  day,  with  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  St.  Hyacinthe,  with  its  snowy 
dwellings  of  white  wood  and  picturesque 
gabled  roofs,  standing  out  against  the  dark 
background  of  pine  and  hemlock,  is  looking 
its  best  and  brightest  as  the  Montreal  train, 
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gliding  in,  discharges  its  freight  of  pleasure  - 
seekers.  Canada  belles  in  daintiest  of 
muslins,  looking  their  freshest  and  fairest, 
stroll  through  the  pretty  little  village,  and 
then  across  the  parched  turf  to  "  the  track  " 
(they  seldom  use  the  word  course,  in  the 
West).  Plethoric  hampers  arrive  one  after 
another  in  truck  or  trap  of  nondescript 
fashion,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  there 
is  a  flavour  of  the  back  of  Ascot  stand 
about  the  meeting,  always  exhilarating  to 
both  sexes,  whether  there  for  purpose  of 
gambling,  flirtation,  or  mere  amusement. 
It  is  sad  to  have  to  say  so,  but  unless  the 
animal  requirements  of  hunger  and  thirst 
are  strictly  attended  to,  pleasure  becomes — 
well,  not  exactly  pain,  but  boredom ;  a  fact 
entertainers  will  do  well  to  remember. 
When  the  ganglionic  centre  is  kept  too 
long  without  nutriment,  food  produces  indi- 
gestion, and  wine  sullenness. 

All  Montreal  is  there,  as  it  is  the  custom 
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to  say  of  any  fashionable  gathering  ;  and 
yet  when  London  turns  out  in  its  myriads 
on  Easter  Monday,  we  should  probably 
describe  the  Park,  the  Zoo,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  &c,  as  " Nobody  there,  by  Jove!" 
Lady  Hawksbury  is  there,  and  Miss  Auriole 
with  Sir  Kichard  Bowood  and  Jim  Hawks- 
bury,  lame  though  the  latter  still  is,  as  escort. 
The  garrisons  of  both  Quebec  and  Montreal 
are  there  principally.  Somebody  on  such 
occasions  must  stay  behind  to  do  duty,  alas  ! 
The  — th  Hussars  are  present  in  great  force  ; 
a  regiment  this  with  a  penchant  for  sport 
of  every  description,  and  especially  interested 
now  in  the  doings  of  "the  irrepressible 
Cornet."  They  were  not  exactly  sanguine 
about  his  winning  the  handicap,  but  they 
were  curious  to  see  after  what  fashion  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  essay.  They  had 
burnt  their  fingers  a  little  too  often  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  Cornet's  "good 
things "    now — -that    trotting-match    of  the 
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winter  the  last  notable  example  of  the 
necessity  for  discretion  in  the  following  of 
Mr.  Cherriton  in  his  sanguine  aspirations. 

In  front  of  the  grand- stand,  but  more 
especially  in  the  steward's  stand  next  door, 
there  is  some  brisk  betting  now  going  on 
concerning  the  Montreal  Handicap — betting, 
that  is,  in  moderate  sums,  for  St.  Hyacinthe 
is  innocent  of  those  two  Montague  and 
Capulet  factions  so  well  known  on  the 
English  racecourse,  yclept  "plungers  and 
bookmakers."  In  the  latter,  Mr.  Cherriton 
backs  his  own  horse  with  obstinate  per- 
severance. The  favourite  is  a  mare  called 
Verge,  about  whose  success  all  connected 
with  her  are  remarkably  sanguine.  They 
pooh-pooh  Montcalm's  pretensions,  and 
openly  state  they  are  afraid  of  nothing 
but  an  infirm  horse  called  The  Gunner.  A 
known  good  horse  this  in  "the  States,"  and 
winner  of  more  than  one  big  stake  there ; 
but  then  the  Verge  partisans  argue  he'd 
never  have  been  parted  with  by  the  astute 
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Intelligence  of  Mr.  Cherriton's  mishap  is 
not  very  long  in  reaching  Sherbroke  Street, 
as  may  be  supposed.  If  you  are  at  all 
known  of  society,  even  in  our  metropolis, 
the  moment  you  confront  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  be  assured  all  society  will  be  cognizant 
of  it,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  of  your  offending.  If  that  is  the  case 
in  our  enormous  labyrinth,  it  is  ten  times 
the  case  in  cities  of  much  less  dimensions, 
and  Montreal  was  much  amused  at  "the 
military  gambling  case,"  as  the  local  papers 
called  it. 

"  Now,  Jim,"  exclaimed  Lady  Hawksbury, 
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as  the  aide-de-camp  lounged  into  her  drawing- 
room  next  evening,  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this?  what  scrape  has  Mr.  Cherriton 
got  into  ? " 

"  The  papers  are  pretty  correct.  The 
Chirper  and  a  lot  more  of  them  went  down 
after  mess  to  indulge  in  a  little  roulette  ; 
there  was  a  tremendous  row,  and  the  cornet, 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  got  an  awful  licking.  His 
eyes  are,  as  they  say,  '  done  up  in  rainbows  7 
this  minute  ;  he's  all  sorts  of  colours,  and 
won't  be  able  to  show  for  a  week  at  least." 

"And  will  he  get  into  a  mess  with  his 
colonel  or  Sir  Eichard  about  it  ?"  asked  Miss 
Auriole. 

"  Not  very  much  ;  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  Sir  Eichard  will  strike  him  off  his  per- 
sonal staff." 

"  Grandmamma,"  said  Letty,  with  mock 
solemnity,  "  we  promised  long  ago  to  stand 
by  Mr.  Cherriton  if  ever  he  got  into  a  scrape, 
and  it  strikes  me  the  time  has  come." 

"I   am   veritably   sorry   for    the    young 
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scapegrace,"  replied  Lady  Hawksbury,  "  and 
would  willingly  do  my  possible.  All !  we 
ought  to  have  known  better,  Letty,  than  to 
have  pledged  ourselves  in  such  a  matter. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cherriton 
would  be  but  a  little  while  before  he  tested 
our  sincerity." 

"  If  you  can  put  in  a  good  word  for  him 
with  the  General,  do,  grandmamma.  Sir 
Eichard's  not  very  incensed,  and  a  bit  of 
special  pleading  from  an  old  friend  like  your- 
self would  no  doubt  turn  the  scale,"  said  Jim. 

"We  shall  try,  sir ;  in  the  meanwhile,  ex- 
press our  commiseration  for  the  culprit,  and 
say  we  shall  hope  to  see  him  in  Sherbroke 
Street  shortly.  From  what  you  say  about  his 
appearance,  he  must  have  had  quite  enough 
of  studying  the  colour  for  the  present." 

Jim  smiled,  as  in  duty  bound,  at  his 
grandmother's  little  joke,  and  then  took  his 
departure. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  her  ladyship,  as 
the  door  closed  upon  their  visitor,  "which 
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do  you  think  of  us  had  better  plead  Mr. 
Cherriton's  youth  and  volatile  disposition 
in  extenuation  of  his  crime  ?  " 

"  Crime  is  a  hard  word,  grandmamma," 
replied  Letty  laughing ;  "  and  it's  not 
likely  Sir  Richard  will  take  so  severe  a 
view  of  it  as  that." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed.  I  spoke  in 
jest ;  gambling  was  one  of  the  gentlemanly 
vices  in  my  young  days.  But  you  have  not 
answered  my  question." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  fittest  you  should 
intercede,"  replied  Miss  Auriole. 

"That  may  be,"  replied  the  Dowager 
sharply  ;  "  and  yet  I  may  not  prove  the 
most  efficient  advocate." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  girl, 
with  some  little  confusion. 

' '  Oh  yes,  you  do,  my  dear ;  and  under- 
stand Sir  Richard's  case  very  well  to  boot. 
I  never  knew  a  young  woman  yet  who  was 
not  quite  aware  of  all  those  whom  she  had 
subjugated." 
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Miss  Auriole  coloured  slightly,  but 
refrained  from  replying. 

u  What  do  you  mean  to  say  to  him, 
Letty  ?  "  asked  the  Dowager,  after  a  slight 
pause. 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  grandmamma,"  rejoined 
Miss  Auriole.  "  I  have  no  call  to  decide 
upon  such  a  question.  Sir  Richard  has 
given  me  no  reason  to  think  it  will  ever 
be  asked." 

"You  little  humbug!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Hawksbury.  "  I  know  he  has  not  asked 
you  to  be  his  wife  yet ;  and  I  know  as  well 
as  you  do,  whether  he  does  or  no  depends 
upon  what  encouragement  you  give  him. 
But  I  do  hold  you  a  loyal  young  woman, 
and  do  not  believe  you  would  let  him  speak 
unless  you  meant  saying  him  Yes." 

"  Time  enough  to  think  about  that, 
grandmamma,  should  he  ever  ask  the 
question,"  replied  Letty  demurely. 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  in.  this  case,"  said  the 
Dowager  seriously.     "  Deal  as  you  list  with 
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any  young  coxcomb  who  may  be  hovering 
about  you,  and  I'll  not  dispute  your  right  to 
flout  him  ;  but  when  a  sterling  good  man 
of  Sir  Bichard's  age  falls  in  love,  he  deserves 
fair  treatment.  If  it  is  no  use,  let  him  know 
it  in  good  time.  He's  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  very  little  will  suffice  to  make 
him  understand  the  grapes  are  not  for  his 
picking." 

"  You  are  right,  grandmamma,"  cried  the 
girl  earnestly.  "  I'm  a  little  hypocrite 
when  I  pretend  to  ignore  that  Sir  Bichard 
has  paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention  of 
late  ;  but  I  can  honestly  say  I've  not  as 
yet  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  should 
say  if  he  asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  like 
him  very  much ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  like  him  well  enough  for  that." 

"  He's  a  good  deal  older  than  you  are,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,"  remarked  Lady  Hawks- 
bury  dryly. 

"  I  know  all  that ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  older  men  do  not  display  much 
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less    selfishness,    where    we    are    concerned, 
than  their  juniors/' 

"  Upon  my  word,  Letty,  you  are  a  young 
woman  of  very  great  observation.  You  are 
quite  right ;  if  you  want  consideration  and 
devotion,  marry  a  man  who  is  past  being  in 
love  with  himself.  Up  to  thirty,  whatever 
passion  they  may  profess  for  us,  depend 
upon  it  we  have  a  serious  rival  in  their 
self-love.  I  don't  wish  to  influence  you  in 
the  slightest  degree  ;  but  a  girl  might  do 
worse  than  take  Sir  Eichard.  I  wonder 
sometimes  you  and  Jim  never  came  together 
in  that  way." 

Letty  Auriole  gave  a  low  laugh  ere  she 
replied.  "  Jim  !  grandmamma  ;  why  it 
would  as  soon  occur  to  him  to  fall  in  love 
with  Sara  as  me ;  besides  which,  he  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  somebody 
else." 

"  Ah  !  that  Miss  Lydon,  of  course.  Young 
gentlemen  of  his  age  invariably  fall  in  love 
with  a  pretty  girl  who  nurses  them  through 
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a  severe  illness,  and  Miss  Lydon,  I  hear,  is 
very  fair  provocation  ;  but  what  good  can 
possibly  come  from  it  ?" 

Miss  Auriole  was  silent. 

"  Kandolph  and  Caroline  would  never 
consent,"  continued  the  dowager  ;  "  and  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  it  myself." 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed.  So  far  as 
I  know,  Miss  Lydon  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  assent  to  any  such  arrangement." 

"  Ah  child,  but  there  has  been  some 
flirtation  between  them,  I  fancy ;  and  the 
girl  will  scarce  lose  the  chance  of  what  for 
her  is  a  brilliant  marriage  with  a  man  for 
whom  she  has  some  liking,  if  the  chance  is 
once  fairly  vouchsafed  her." 

"  She  seems,  at  all  events,  in  no  hurry  to 
2five  Jim  the  chance  of  asking  her." 

"  No,  that  is  true,"  replied  Lady  Hawks- 
bury.  "  If  ever  a  girl  has  a  man  at  her 
mercy,  it  is  under  like  circumstances.  Miss 
Lydon  declined  to  avail  herself  of  her 
opportunities,  no  doubt ;  but  if  Jim  is  really 
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in  love  with  her,  he  will  make  such  for 
himself." 

"  And  remember,  grandmamma,  if  he  does, 
and  she  says  Yes,  he  will  many  her,  whether 
you  all  like  it  or  not.  I  know  Jim  better 
than  you  do,  and  on  a  point  of  that  sort 
he'd  be  very  resolute." 

"  Obstinate,  we  should  call  it,  from  our 
point  of  view,"  remarked  her  ladyship  ; 
"but  you're  right,  Letty  ;  the  Hawksburys 
are  always  quoted  as  rather  a  determined  or 
pigheaded  family,  according  as  they  are 
alluded  to  by  admirers  or  depredators.  I 
think  it  possible,  Jim,  if  seriously  smitten, 
would  somewhat  ignore  his  parents'  wishes 
concerning  his  marriage.  Well,  his  father 
did  so  before  him.  Randolph  would  never 
have  married  Caroline  if  I  could  have 
helped  it." 

"  Hush  !  grandmamma  ;  tabooed  ground 
that,  you  know.  I  mustn't  hear  abuse  of 
Lady  Caroline  ;  she's  always  been  very  kind 
to  me,  remember." 
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"  You're  quite  right,  my  dear,  to  stick  up 
for  her.  I  hate  her,  and  always  did,  and 
never  make  any  secret  of  it  to  anyone." 

"  Here  comes  the  carriage,"  said  Miss 
Auriole,  who  was  sitting  in  the  window. 
"  Time  to  get  our  bonnets  on." 

"  Very  neatly  put,"  rejoined  Lady  Hawks- 
bury  laughing,  as  she  rose  to  follow  Letty's 
suggestion ;  and  the  two  ladies  quitted  the 
drawing-room  to  prepare  for  their  afternoon 
drive. 

After  some  slight  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  the  town  was  too  hot  to  penetrate 
unless  under  urgent  necessity  of  shopping. 
Fortunately,  no  such  necessity  was  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  coachman  received  in- 
structions to  drive  round  the  mountain, 
as  the  hill  from  which  the  city  derives  its 
name  is  usually  designated  ;  a  favourite  drive 
this  of  the  Montreal  ladies,  and  much  in 
vogue,  as  the  sun  gets  low,  with  those  con- 
demned to  pass  the  gorgeous  summer  months 
in   the  city.     Before  they  had  half- circled 
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the  hill,  they  saw  a  gentleman  sauntering 
towards  them  on  a  good-looking  hack.  The 
frock-coat,  white  hat,  and  upright  cavalry 
seat,  were  well  known  to  both  of  them. 

"  Sir  Kichard,  Letty,"  exclaimed  her  lady- 
ship. "  Now  which  of  us  is  to  do  suppliant? 
Will  you  commence — 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath — 

or  shall  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you,  grandmamma,"  replied  Miss 
Auriole  quickly ;  "  only  do  say  a  word  for 
Mr.  Cherriton  if  you  can." 

The  coachman  stopped  in  obedience  to 
a  sign  from  the  General ;  and  the  latter, 
reining  in  his  horse  by  the  side  of  the 
carriage,  saluted  the  ladies. 

Lady  Hawksbury  was  wont  to  go  direct 
to  her  point  without  any  beating  about  the 
bush.  A  singular  contrast  to  her  daughter- 
in-law  in  this  respect. 
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"  You  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
meet,  Sir  Kicharcl.  I  hear,  in  fact,  see  by 
the  papers,  that  Cherriton  lad  has  got  into  a 
scrape.  I  hope,  to  oblige  an  old  friend,  you 
will  deal  as  lightly  with  him  as  you  can." 

Sir  Eichard  smiled,  as  he  replied  :  "  I  had 
no  idea  he  had  enlisted  such  eminent  counsel 
on  his  behalf ;  but  his  escapade  is  not  very 
serious,  and,  strictly  between  ourselves,  he  is 
in  no  danger  of  more  than  being  told  to  be 
more  cautious  in  future.  You  like  hot 
weather,  Miss  Auriole ;  surely  this  should 
suit  you  !" 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Lady 
Hawksbury.  "  I  like  that  boy,  and  couldn't 
see  he  had  been  anything  more  than  foolish, 
but  I  did  not  know  in  what  light  you  might 
feel  bound  to  regard  it." 

"You  may  be  quite  easy  about  Mr. 
Cherriton ;  a  slight  talking  to  is  all  that  is 
in  store  for  him.  From  all  I  hear,"  con- 
tinued* the  General  laughing,  "he  got  his 
punishment  there  and  then.     Adieu!"   and 
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lifting  his  hat,  Sir  Kichard  continued  his 
leisurely  course. 

When  Mr.  Cherriton  emerged  again  from 
his  rooms,  about  his  first  visit  was  to  the 
General.  The  irrepressible  Cornet  did  not 
feel  quite  at  ease  about  this  interview, 
although  he  had  got  a  hint  from  Jim  that 
he  would  be  let  down  easy. 

"  How  are  you,  Cherriton  ?"  said  Sir 
Richard,  as  he  shook  hands  with  his  luckless 
aide.  "  I'm  told  you  were  a  good  deal 
knocked  about  in  that  o-amblino-house 
fracas.  Now,  going  into  such  places  is,  no 
doubt,  foolish  and  unprofitable,  and  likely, 
out  here,  to  result  in  just  such  a  row  as  you 
got  into  the  other  night.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  disgraceful  in  it,  and  were  you  only 
a  subaltern  of  the  --th  Hussars,  I  should 
not  feel  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  about 
it.  But  I  cannot  have  my  personal  staff 
mixed  up  in  such  affairs,  and,  therefore, 
give  you  due  notice,  unless  you  can  keep 
clear  of   such    scrapes    in    future,  you  will 
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have  to  go  back  to  your  regiment.  That  is 
all  I  have  got  to  say — just  bear  it  in  mind.5' 

Mr.  Cherriton  expressed  his  contrition, 
pledged  himself  to  the  most  exemplary 
conduct  in  future,  and  walked  out  clothed 
in  virtuous  resolution,  much  to  his  chief's 
amusement.  Sir  Eichard  liked  him,  but 
had  misgivings  'that  the  volatile  Cornet 
would  prove  too  erratic  to  retain  as  an 
aide-de-camp. 

"  The  makings  of  a  good  officer  when  he's 
sobered  down,"  he  murmured,  as  the  Chirper 
retired;  "but  I'm  afraid  not  quite  steady 
enough  to  be  with  me  as  yet.  We  shall 
see." 


CHAPTER  IX, 


LYDONS    CONFESSION. 


If  ever  a  gentleman  in  this  world  was  fairly 
nonplussed  by  a  letter,  it  was  Sir  Bichard 
Bowood,  on  an  early  September  morning,  a 
fortnight  after  St.  Hyacinthe  races.  He 
read  and  re-read  that  epistle ;  he  twisted  it 
between  his  fingers,  looked  back  into  the 
far  away  past,  and  yet  there  was  no  putting 
two  and  two  together  at  all  about  it. 

"Brent  Lodge, 

"September  Oth,  186—. 

"Miss  Lydon  presents  her  compliments 
to  Sir  Bichard  Bowood,  and  urgently  begs 
that  he  will  pay  her  father  a  visit  at  Brent 
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Lodge,  Quebec,  as  soon  as  possible.  She 
makes  this  request  at  his  desire.  He  claims 
to  have  known  Sir  Eichard  in  bygone  times, 
and  his  health  is  now,  sad  to  say,  so  pre- 
carious, that  he  wishes  much  to  have  an 
interview  with  him  while  still  able  to 
converse  easily.  When  once  the  winter  has 
set  in  his  cough  is  so  troublesome  that 
talking  is  often  painful  to  him. 

"  He  would  further  take  it  as  an  especial 
favour  if  Sir  Eichard  could  persuade  Miss 
Auriole  to  accompany  him  and  accord  a  like 
favour.  The  communication  he  has  to 
make  will,  he  begs  me  to  add,  quite  justify 
his  request.  Pray  tell  Miss  Auriole  she  will 
find  a  room  and  every  attention  awaiting 
her  that  the  writer  can  command." 

"  It  cannot  be !  The  proof  that  George 
Auriole  was  drowned  was  as  conclusive  as 
any  circumstantial  evidence  ever  heard  of, 
or  else,  taking  this  letter  in  conjunction 
with  the  likeness,  Tel  say  it  was  poor  George 
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who  was  summoning  me  now.  The  desire 
to  see  Miss  Auriole,  too.  It  is  strange,  very 
strange  !  He  may  be  a  relation  ;  but  it  is 
scarce  possible  that  the  man  whose  death 
we  all  held  so  clearly  demonstrated  twenty 
years  ago  can  be  alive  now.  However,  I'll 
do  Miss  Lydon's  bidding,  at  all  events ; 
whether  I  am  to  escort  Miss  Auriole  is  for 
Lady  Hawksbury  to  determine  when  she 
shall  have  seen  this  epistle." 

Sir  Eichard  accordingly  rode  off  to 
Sherbroke  Street,  and  intimated  at  once 
that  he  wished  to  see  Lady  Hawksbury 
alone.  That  lady  was  as  much  astounded 
as  himself  upon  reading  Miss  Lydon's  note. 
She,  too,  deemed  it  impossible  that  this 
could  be  George  Auriole,  with  the  story  of 
whose  social  ruin,  disgrace,  and  death  the 
world  had  rang  a  score  of  years  past.  He 
was  a  relative,  most  likely  ;  and  if  he  were 
only  a  relative,  why  did  he  wish  to  see 
Letty  I 

"The  girl  is  old  enough,  and  must  judge 
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for  herself;  but  we  cannot  unfold  that 
miserable  story  of  her  father's  disgrace  to 
her,  remember,  unless  there  is  positive 
necessity  for  so  doing.  She  is  quite 
ignorant  of  it  as  yet,  and  it  is  a  historiette 
so  long  past  now,  that  I  hope  she  may 
ever  remain  so.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  think  it  most  probable  that  Letty  will 
see  no  reason  why  she  should  journey  up 
to  Quebec." 

"Very  natural.  She  does  not  know 
Miss  Lydon,  and  it  will  appear  to  her  as 
the  mere  whim  of  a  sick  man.  I  shall 
start  by  this  afternoon's  boat."  . 

"We'll  just  ask  Letty,  at  all  events," 
rejoined  the  Dowager.  "  Touch  the  bell, 
please,  Sir  Richard." 

A  servant  speedily  appeared  in  answer 
to  the  summons,  and  was  bidden  request 
Miss  Auriole  to  step  that  way.  Letty 
quickly  appeared,  and,  upon  having  the 
case  put  before  her,  at  once  determined,  to 
Lady  Hawksbury's  great   astonishment,   to 
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accept  Sir  Richard's  escort,  and  Miss  Ly don's 
hospitality.  She,  curiously  enough,  seemed 
indifferent  to  the  singularity  of  Mr.  Lydon's 
anxiety  to  see  her  ;  but  was  evidently  pleased 
at  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Quebec. 

"It  is  odd,"  mused  Lady  Hawksbury. 
"  I  could  understand  a  girl,  who  was  setting 
her  cap  at  the  General,  thinking  a  trip  down 
and  up  the  river  under  his  care  likely  to 
further  her  interests ;  but  that's  not  the 
least  like  Letty,  and,  moreover,  the  gipsy 
is  quite  aware  that  she  has  no  need  to  go 
angling  for  that  fish.  What  can  she  want 
to  see  the  Lydons  for  ? " 

To  think  of  so  worldly  and  astute  a 
veteran  as  Lady  Hawksbury  being  at  fault ; 
but  it  is  so  at  times.  Miss  Auriole  was 
specially  anxious  to  make  Miss  Lydon's 
acquaintance.  She  had  told  Jim  she  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
She  was  desirous  of  seeing  this  woman 
whom  he  delighted  to  honour,  but  who  had 
resented  the  affront  he  had  put  upon  her  so 
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promptly  and  relentlessly.  She  wished  to 
know  Clarisse,  and  if  she  liked  the  girl,  she 
had  determined  to  do  her  best  to  bring  Jim 
and  her  together  again.  Letty  had,  perhaps, 
at  one  time  some  little  day  dream  of  her 
own  concerning  the  Hussar ;  but  it  had 
been  of  so  transient  a  nature  as  to  leave 
no  bitterness  behind  it.  She  was  by  no 
means  a  girl  likely  to  give  her  love  un- 
sought, and  she  quite  recognised  that  Jim 
had  never  attempted  to  win  her  affections, 
treating  her  always  in  such  loyal  brotherly 
fashion  as  speedily  put  to  flight  any  incli- 
nation she  might  have  towards  him  of  other 
description.  She  was  very  fond  of  him,  but 
it  was  in  pure  sisterly  way,  and  she  wished 
to  help  him  in  his  love  if  she  could,  although 
she  had  some  slight  compunctions  that  Sara, 
and  the  family  generally,  would  be  much 
put  out  if  the  heir  of  the  Hawksburys 
should  espouse  a  colonial  young  lady.  She 
knew  that  Jim  would  find  any  such  marriage 
fiercely   opposed   by   the   authorities.     She 
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could  very  well  picture  Sir  Eandolph's 
wrath  and  Lady  Caroline's  lamentations, 
and  knew,  moreover,  that  the  Dowager, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  had  strong 
aristocratic  predilections.  "At  all  events," 
she  thought,  "I  should  like  to  know  Miss 
Lydon,  and  here  is  the  opportunity." 

So  she  and  Sir  Eichard  started  quietly 
by  the  afternoon  boat  for  Quebec ;  so 
quietly,  indeed,  that  Montreal  had  no 
time  to  marvel,  and  even  Jim  Hawksbury 
knew  nothing  about  their  going  until  the 
last  moment  when  he  accompanied  Letty 
and  her  ladyship  to  the  quay.  That  Jim 
was  puzzled  there  is  slight  need  to  remark ; 
all  the  players  in  the  game  are  more  or 
less  perplexed  about  it,  the  clue  being  only 
to  be  obtained  from  the  mysterious  artist 
near  the  city  of  Point  Diamond,  who  should 
have  something  to  tell  about  the  death  of 
George  Auriole,  or  who,  had  not  the  death 
of  that  "  unfortunate "  been  so  clearly 
demonstrated,     might     have      passed     for 
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George  Auriole  himself.  Sir  Eichard,  how- 
ever, naturally  said  nothing  to  his  fair 
fellow-traveller  about  the  conjectures  that 
so  troubled  himself  and  Lady  Hawksbury. 
"When,  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  the 
steamer  discharged  her  shrieks  (how  these 
river-boats  can  scream  and  disturb  a  gentle- 
man's slumbers)  and  passengers  on  the 
quay  at  Quebec,  he  saw  Miss  Lydon  into  a 
carriage,  and  requesting  her  to  say  that  he 
would  be  at  Brent  Lodge  about  two,  betook 
himself  in  search  of  the  rooms  he  had 
telegraphed  for  to  The  Clarendon. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  wheels  on  the 
gravel,  the  door  of  Brent  Lodge  flew  open, 
and  Clarisse,  attired  in  a  light  muslin  dress, 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  sprang  for- 
ward to  welcome  Letty,  then  checking  herself, 
timidly  tendered  her  hand. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Miss  Auriole,  to 
accept  so  abrupt  an  invitation  from  strangers, 
and  I  am  only  very  partially  aware  of  what 
my  poor  father's  anxiety  to  see  you  and  Sir 
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Eiehard  means  ;  still  you  are  doing  a  kind- 
ness to  one  whose  health  is  so  precarious 
that  he  cannot  now  count  upon  any  long 
lease  of  life.  Come  in,  and  let  me  give  you 
some  breakfast.  I  can  always  sleep  as  well 
on  one  of  the  river-boats  as  in  my  own  bed, 
but  if  you  feel  the  least  tired,  your  room  is 
quite  ready.  You  will  like  to  dress  and 
bathe,  at  all  events,  after  you  have  had  some 
coffee,  &e." 

Letty  bowed  her  acknowledgments  and 
accompanied  her  hostess  to  her  own  peculiar 
sanctum,  where  coffee,  frothy  cream,  new- 
laid  eggs,  buck-wheat  cakes,  and  other 
comestibles  were  set  forth  on  a  small  table 
in  the  verandah. 

"  Please  remember,  Miss  Auriole,  you  are 
to'  do  just  as  you  please  during  your  visit. 
Your  dressing-bag  and  sac  de  nuit  have  been 
taken  to  your  room,  and  you  shall  name 
your  own  time  for  dinner.  My  poor  father 
is  not  equal  to  leaving  his  room,  but  is  ex- 
tremely desirous  I  shall  take  every  care  of 
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you.  "We  are,  I  gather  from  him,  related  in 
some  degree,  and  I  must  plead  that  shadowy 
kinship  as  excuse  for  asking  you  to  come 
and  see  an  invalid  extremely  desirous  of 
seeing  you,  and  also  as  entitling  me  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  care  of  you." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  taken  care  of," 
replied  Letty,  laughing,  as  she  sipped  her 
coffee  and  chipped  the  top  off  an  egg  with 
evident  healthy  appetite.  Then  she  delivered 
Sir  Kichard  Bowood's  message,  and  whilst 
doing  so  took  stock  of  her  hostess. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me  for  two  minutes,  I 
will  just  let  papa  know  that  you  are  here, 
and  that  Sir  Richard  will  be  immediately 
after  luncheon.  He  has  been  so  anxious  to 
see  you  both,  that  it  will  quiet  him  to  know 
you  have  arrived;"  and  so  saying,  Clarisse 
slipped  through  the  open  window  into  the 
house. 

"  A  very  pretty  girl,  indeed,  with  an  ex- 
quisite figure,"  soliloquised  Miss  Auriole. 
"  Jim  has  fair  warrant  for  going  wild  about 
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her  if  she  turns  out  about  half  as  nice  as 
she  seems.  A  sweeter  voice  or  more  win- 
ning manner  one  doesn't  often  come  across. 
The  only  puzzle  to  me  just  now  is,  how  Jim 
ever  steeled  his  heart  to  quarrel  with  her. 
She  may  not,  of  course,  be  quite  so  sweet- 
tempered  as  she  looks  when  one  comes  to 
know  her,  but  she  is  certainly  very  taking  at 
first  sight." 

Upon  Clarisse's  return,  Letty  expressed  a 
wish  to  rest,  and  was  accordingly  shown  to 
her  room.  Two  o'clock  brought  Sir  Richard, 
and  the  General  was  at  once  ushered  into 
Lydon's  apartment.  The  artist,  habited  in 
a  loose  smoking-jacket  and  pajamas,  lay 
stretched  on  a  sofa  near  the  conservatory 
adjoining  the  studio,  so  that  he  could  gaze 
upon  the  glory  of  blossom  therein  at  his 
ease. 

"  I  have  obeyed  your  summons,  Mr.  Lydon, 
and  even  gone  the  length  of  persuading  Miss 
Auriole  to  do  so  besides.  You  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  a  dear  friend  who  was  lost 
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at  sea  some  twenty  years  ago,  that  I  cannot 
but  think  you  must  be  some  near  relation 
and  may  have  something  to  disclose  con- 
cerning the  somewhat  uncertain  history  of 
his  tragical  end."  Lydon  raised  himself  on 
his  elbows;  a  faint  smile  played  about  his 
mouth,  as  after  a  deliberate  stare  at  his  guest 
he  ejaculated  slowly:  "Dick  Bo  wood,  don't 
you  know  me  ?" 

"By  Heavens  !  you're  George  Auriole 
himself!"  cried  Sir  Richard,  after  a  momen- 
tary pause. 

"  Even  so,"  said  Lydon,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Pull  that  chair  up  here,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  I  never  meant  anyone 
to  know  that  George  Auriole  lived.  His 
existence  came  to  an  end  when  he  fell  over- 
board from  the  CaraceUa  ;  but  when  I 
found  you  and  Lady  Hawksbury  were  out 
here,  when  the  doctors  told  me  my  death- 
warrant  was  signed,  I  thought,  if  I  could 
make  a  few  friends  for  poor  Clarisse,  I  ought 
to  do  so.     She  is  a  dear  good  gjirl,  and  it  is 
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not  much  I  can  leave  her  to  fight  the  world 
upon." 

Sir  Richard's  voice  was  a  little  husky  as 
he  replied :  "  You  know,  Auriole,  how  I 
.stood  to  you  in  your  grief;  how  I  came 
over  from  Ireland,  and  declined  to  believe 
in  the  accusations  made  against  you  until 
you  yourself  told  us  the  terrible  charge  was 
true.  We  could  do  no  more  then.  We 
could  only  wonder  what  madness  had  in- 
duced one  of  our  dearest  comrades  to 
commit  such  social  suicide.  We  could 
stand  by  you  no  more ;  but  I  can  pledge 
my  word  to  be  a  staunch  friend  to  George 
Auriole's  daughter,  and  do " 

"  I  knew  you  would/'  replied  Lydon. 
"  Staunch  and  true,  Dick,  we  always 
counted  you,  and  you  never  failed  us. 
And  now  this  Miss  Auriole ;  is  she  my 
daughter  ? " 

"  Undoubtedly.  She  was  born  about  five 
months  after  you  sailed  in  the  CaraceUa." 

"  And  is,  doubtless,  well  acquainted  with 
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the  record  of  her  father's  shame  ! "  exclaimed 
Lydon,  bitterly. 

"  No ;  believe  me,  she  has  been  brought 
up  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole 
history.  She  knows  nothing  but  that  her 
father  died  before  she  was  born.  Even  the 
manner  of  your  supposed  death  has  never 
been  imparted  to  her." 

"  Poor  Nell !  she  was  loyal  to  me  to  the 
last,  then,'7  said  Lydon,  softly. 

"  Yes,  loyal  as  only  women  are  when 
they  love.  Till  the  day  of  her  death  Mrs. 
Auriole  looked  upon  you  as  the  victim  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation.  Would  to 
God,  George,  I  and  two  or  three  more  could 
have  done  the  same." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  little  dura- 
tion. Each  man  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
It  was  Lydon  spoke  first  : 

"I  want  Lettice  to  know  that  I  am  a 
relative  ;  but  it  is  best  that  George  Auriole 
should  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
You    can,    if  you   choose,    improvise   some 
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story  that  will  account  for  me  as  an  uncle, 
who  had  been  wild  and  long  lost  sight  of. 
That  will  give  a  cousinship  to  the  two  girls, 
at  all  events,  and  I  dearly  hope  they  will  be 
firm  friends  ever." 

"  Before  I  can  help  you  I  should  be  in 
possession  of  your  whole  story.  Bemember, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  George  Auriole, 
although  we  deemed  the  evidence  of  your 
falling:  overboard  and  beino;  drowned  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Fletcher  was  tolerably 
conclusive.  The  dead  man's  trunks  con- 
tained letters,  photographs,  linen,  and  various 
nicknacks  that  all  clearly  identified  him 
with  yourself." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lydon,  "  I  don't  wonder  that 
you  were  deceived.  It  is  curious  how  the 
chance  of  doing  what  he  wishes  is  some- 
times put  into  a  man's  hands  if  he  but 
knows  how  to  seize  it.  I  shipped  in  the 
Caracella  under  the  name  of  Falconer,  not 
Fletcher ;  but  I  made  acquaintance  with 
Fletcher  almost  at  once,  and  speedily  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  Fletcher  was,  like 
myself,  a  fugitive  from  his  country.  For 
what  reason  he  was  leaving  England  I  never 
knew ;  but  that  Fletcher  was  an  assumed 
name,  when  we  became  intimate,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal.  I  was,  as  you  know, 
crushed  by  the  disgrace  I  had  brought  upon 
myself.  My  poor  wife,  and  all  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  me,  were,  of.  course,  impli- 
cated in  my  shame — only,  fortunately,  you. 
Randolph,  Hawksbury,  and  one  or  two  more 
of  my  intimates  were  out  of  the  way  when 
the  crash  came,  or  any  of  you  might,  at  the 
first  blush  of  the  tiling,  have  been  deemed 
my  confederates.  I  paced  the  deck  in  those 
cold  January  evenings  again  and  again,  and 
asked  myself  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  me  to  die  ;  whether  death  would  not,  at 
least,  relieve  my  wife  and  near  relations  of 
the  stigma  that  now  clung  to  them.  De 
mortuis,  you  know,  and  I  thought .  it  was 
possible  the  card-sharper  who  had  ceased  to 
exist  might   at   least   be   forgotten,   if  not 
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forgiven.  I  had  all  these  ideas  surging  in 
my  brain,  remember,  when,  the  night  we 
breasted  the  Sand  Heads,  I  went  up  on  deck 
for  my  usual  tramp.  It  was  so  rough  and 
squally  that  it  was  impossible  to  pace  up  and 
down,  and  I  was  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
smoking  a  pipe  holding  on  to  the  lee  rigging. 
Here  I  was  joined  by  Fletcher ;  but  it  was 
blowing  far  too  hard  for  conversation,  and 
he  speedily  roared  his  intention  of  going 
below  again. 

"  He  left  me,  and  had  got  about  halfway 
to  the  companion-ladder,  when  a  heavy  sea 
struck  the  ship,  and  the  green  waters  swept 
across  the  deck  with  all  the  force  of  a 
cataract.  I  turned  and  gripped  the  rigging 
with  all  my  might,  and  as  I  did  so  I  saw 
Fletcher  swept  off  his  legs  like  a  cork  and 
carried  over  the  side.  I  shouted  '  Man 
overboard ! '  as  did  others  besides  me,  for 
more  than  one  of  the  watch  saw  the  catas- 
trophe ;  but  it  was  little  use.  The  boldest 
swimmer  could  have  kept  himself  afloat  but 
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a  short  time  in  such  a  sea  as  was  then 
running.  The  steamer  was  brought  up 
sharp  with  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  the 
captain  was  on  deck  almost  instantly  ;  but 
he  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  what 
had  happened.  To  lower  a  boat  in  that 
sea  was  to  jeopardise  half-a-dozen  lives 
for  the  all  but  hopeless  possibility  of  saving 
one.  A  man  overboard  that  night  must 
dree  his  doom — help  from  his  shipmates 
were  past  praying  for. 

"  Then  it  flashed  across  me  in  a  moment ; 
why  should  he  not  represent  George  Auriole, 
and  thus  George  Auriole  be  dead  to  the 
world  ?  His  cabin  was  close  to  mine,  and, 
as  I  guessed,  on  such  c  a  naughty  night ' 
they  were  not  likely  to  make  an  inventory 
of  his  effects  ;  time  enough  to  do  that  on 
the  morrow,  when  we  were  within  the 
harbour.  When  the  saloon  was  cleared,  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  entering  his  cabin  and 
examining  his  effects.  He  had  been  so 
much  more  careful  than  me,  that  even  on 
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looking  over  his  baggage  closely  I  found  no 
clue  whatever  to  his  identity.  To  introduce 
some  of  my  own  linen,  some  of  my  own 
letters,  photographs,  my  watch,  &c,  into 
his  trunks  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes. 
The  rest  you  know.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  ashore  at  New  York ;  and,  as  I 
anticipated,  Fletcher  and  George  Auriole 
were  pronounced  one  and  the  same  person. 
If  Fletcher,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  had 
anybody  in  his  secret,  they  at  all  events 
never  came  forward." 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  story,"  muttered 
Sir  Eichard,  as  he  leant  over  the  back  of  his 
chair  and  nursed  his  chin  in  his  hand.  "  So 
possible  and  simple,  let  accident  only  throw 
such  a  chance  in  a  man's  way  wishing 
for  it." 

"Just  what  I  said  before  I  began  my 
narrative,"  replied  Lydon,  languidly. 

"And  Clarisse,  then?" 

"  Is  my  daughter  by  my  second  wife — a 
bigamous  marriage,  I  am  fain  to  confess  ; 
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and  as  it  is,  sad  to  say,  no  injustice  to  any- 
one now  except  Clarisse,  I  wish  you  to 
keep  it  a  secret."' 

"  Certainly,  if  you  will  it  so  ;  but  I  think 
you  had  best  allow  me  to  let  Lady  Hawks- 
bury  know  the  truth.  I  mean  the  Dowager, 
of  course  ;  and  also  I  should  like  to  divulge 
it  to  Robert  Hawksbury  when  opportunity 
serves." 

Lydon  paused  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
said  :  "  Yes,  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy  you 
can  tell  the  old  lady  when  you  will.  I've 
not  quite  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
parson  yet,  but  he  used  to  be  a  good  fellow." 

"And  is  now  a  sterling,  thoroughly 
strai  ghtf or  ward  man . " 

"  And  this  aide-de-camp  of  yours,  Bowood; 
what  sort  of  Hawksbury  is  he  ?" 

"As  fine  a  young  fellow  as  ever  stepped ; 
but  why  do  you  ask  V 

"  Because  I  have  a  strong  idea  he  is  a 
good  bit  in  love  with  my  daughter." 

Sir  Richard  winced  ;    he  could  conceive 
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sucli  circumstance  only  too  probable.  He 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  Lydon  had 
two  daughters,  and  was  not  quite  aware  of 
Jim's  relations  with  Clarisse ;  while  that  he 
was  extremely  intimate  with  Miss  Auriole, 
Sir  Richard  was,  of  course,  perfectly  aware  of. 

For  the  production  of  mental  obliquity 
nothing  equals  an  attack  of  jealousy ;  and 
what  mistakes  it  does  lead  us  into.  I  fancy, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  are  jealous  of  the 
wrong  man,  and  that  the  object  of  our  adora- 
tion indulges  in  much  mirth  at  our  expense 
with  her  confidantes  on  that  account. 

"  I  think  I'll  ask  you  to  accord  me  an 
invalid's  privilege  now,  Bowood,"  said  the 
artist,  "and  beg  you  to  conclude  our  conver- 
sation for  the  present.  I  have  talked  more 
than  usual  a  good  deal,  and  the  talk  has 
been  of  an  exciting  character.  Adieu  ! 
Clarisse  will  see  you  have  any  refreshment 
you  want.  Once  more,  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  in  coming,  and  trust  I  shall 
see  you  again  some  time  before  the  finish." 

N    2 
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"  It  surely  is  not  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Sir 
Kichard ;  "  you  look  ill,  but  you  do  not 
cough  much." 

"  No,  thank  Heaven,  but  it's  a  galloping- 
consumption  all  the  same,  and  I  grow  weaker 
steadily.  The  idea  that  you  and  Lady 
Hawksbury  will  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
Clarisse  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  She  will 
not  be  destitute ;  but  I  can  leave  her  but  a 
slender  fortune." 

Sir  Richard  took  the  wan  hand  extended 
to  him  ;  and  as  he  noted  the  slight  hectic 
flush  on  the  artist's  cheek,  and  marked  his 
somewhat  laboured  respiration,  felt  that  he 
spoke  the  truth. 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  be  a  friend  to  her," 
he  replied  gently.  "  You  know  I  have 
plenty  to  do,  and  that  Montreal  is  my 
home ;  but  I  shall  find  time  to  run  down 
and  see  you  again  ere  long,  I  trust.  Good- 
bye for  the  present,"  and  so  saying  the 
General  passed  out. 


i( 


CHAPTER   X. 


THE   SISTERS   MAKE   ACQUAINTANCE. 


It  had  been  left  to  Clarisse  and  Letty 
Auriole  to  make  acquaintance  during  Sir 
Kichard's  interview  with  Lydon ;  and  they 
had  got  on  together  by  no  means  badly. 
Neither  girl  was  in  the  least  shy ;  but  it  was 
somewhat  strange  to  Clarisse  to  have  to  play 
hostess.  She  was  much  too  well  bred  to  be 
fussy  under  the  circumstances ;  but  she  did 
think  it  very  good  of  what  I  am  afraid  she 
would  have  denominated  two  such  swells  as 
Sir  Richard  Bowood  and  Miss  Auriole  to 
pay  such  prompt  attention  to  her  request  in 
the   name    of  her   dying   father.       Clarisse 
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cherished  no  delusion  on  that  point;  both  the 
artist  himself  and  the  doctors  had  warned 
her  that  his  days  were  counted.  She  felt 
extremely  anxious  that  Miss  Auriole  should 
be  made  perfectly  comfortable,  and,  without 
being  shy,  was  shyly  solicitous  that  all  her 
wants  should  be  forestalled. 

The  two  girls  sat  together  in  Clarisse's 
sanctum  that  afternoon,  while  the  General 
and  the  artist  had  their  conference. 

Letty  certainly  was  curious  to  know  why 
Mr.  Lyclon  was  so  anxious  to  see  her ;  but  I 
fancy,  upon  the  whole,  she  was  still  more 
curious  to  ascertain  what  Clarisse's  feelings 
might  be  with  regard  to  Jim  Hawksbury. 

"  I  have  wished  so  much  to  meet  you, 
Miss  Lydon,"  said  Letty,  after  awhile.  "  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  you  from  a  great 
friend  of  mine." 

The  little  hypocrite  had  scarcely  heard  Jim 
allude  to  Clarisse,  save  that  one  morning  in 
the  College  Avenue  at  Toronto. 

Clarisse's  cheeks  flushed  slightly,  and  she 
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looked  inquisitively  at  her  questioner,  but 
she  made  no  reply. 

"  He  said  he  used  to  know  you  so  well  in 
London,  but " 

"  That  he  could  not  afford  to  know  me 
out  here,"  broke  in  Miss  Lydon,  bitterly. 
"  Quite  so  ;  Mr.  Hawksbury  and  I  are  now 
strangers." 

"  I  understood  him  there  had  been  some 
misunderstanding  between  you,"  replied 
Letty. 

"  If  Mr.  Hawksbury  put  it  in  that  way, 
which  I  am  loath  to  believe,  Mr.  Hawksbury 
lied,"  returned  Clarisse,  quickly.  "  Nobody 
ever  yet  so  distinctly  declined  the  honour  of 
my  acquaintance.  I  shall  take  excellent  care 
in  future  that  no  one  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  a  like  affront  upon  me.  For- 
give me,  Miss  Auriole,  if  I  speak  bitterly  of 
a  friend  of  yours,  but  I  deemed  him  friend 
of  mine,  and  when  the  first  time  we  met  this 
side  the  water  I  came  forward  to  welcome 
him,  a  freezing  bow  was  my  greeting." 
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"  Might  that  not  have  been  the  result  of 
some  misunderstanding  on  his  part?"  in- 
quired Letty. 

"  No,  but  it  was  on  mine.  I  forgot  the 
pleasant  friend  of  my  London  visit  had 
come  out  here  in  all  the  dignity  and  blossom 
of  aide-de-camp  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 
He  could  not  afford  to  know  nobodies  ;  and, 
alas !  we  are,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
nobodies." 

"  A  man  who  can  paint  Canadian  scenery 
as  Mr.  Lydon  paints  it  can  never  be  a 
nobody  in  Canada,"  retorted  Letty,  warmly. 
"  As  for  yourself,  I  pay  no  idle  compliment 
when  I  say  it  is  passing  strange  if  you  are  a 
nobody  in  a  Quebec  ball-room." 

"  Thanks,  boundless  thanks  for  your 
pretty  speech,"  replied  Miss  Lydon,  with  a 
saucy  though  ceremonious  bend.  "  I'm  a 
belle  in  my  cain  countrie,  but  no  more.' 
I'm  hardly,  to  use  Quebec  slang  'in  the 
circles.'" 

"You  must  forgive  me  if  I  don't  quite 
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understand/'  said  Letty,  with  undisguised 
bewilderment. 

" '  The  circles/  Miss  Auriole,  is  a  mere 
local  term  for  the  local  aristocracy.  They 
are  continually  growing,  and  continually 
changing.  A  successful  stroke  in  lumber 
does  not  place  that  fortunate  speculator  per- 
haps within  the  sacred  inner  white  himself, 
but  it  probably  does  his  sons  and  daughters  ; 
more  especially  if  the  latter  are  pretty." 

"Beauty  is  a  passport  to  most  society," 
observed  Miss  Auriole  sententiously.  She 
was  a  well-looking  girl  enough,  but  conscious 
that  she  could  not  lay  claim  to  that  attribute. 

"  Yes,  and  will  always  ensure  you  partners, 
if  not  invitations,  in  Quebec.  I  don't  think 
the  garrison,  for  instance,  care  much  about 
the  social  position  of  a  pretty  girl  who  can 
both  talk  and  dance,  but  the  circles  feel 
shocked  when  outsiders  like  myself  get 
amongst  them." 

"You  are  jesting,"  exclaimed  Letty, 
laughing. 
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"  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  overcolouring ;  but, 
believe  me,  there  is  truth  in  the  picture." 

"  But  to  return  to  your  misunderstanding 
with  Mr.  Hawksbury." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  can  see  no  possible  reason 
for  recurring  to  what  you  might  remember 
was,  at  all  events,  a  painful  rebuff  to  a  girl 
like  myself,"  retorted  Clarisse,  somewhat 
stiffly. 

"  I  would  not  allude  to  it,  you  may  be 
sure,  if  I  could  not  say  that  no  man  was 
ever  more  heartily  ashamed  of  his  conduct 
than  Jim  upon  that  occasion.  I  have  heard 
him  myself  express  the  bitterest  regret  upon 
the  subject.  What  the  misapprehension 
was,  I  don't  know — he  would  not  tell  me  ; 
but  that  his  great  desire  now  is  to  make 
his  peace  with  you,  I  can  vouch  for." 

"A  very  proper  feeling  on  his  part.  Of 
course  he  has  learnt  what  I  would  fain  have 
concealed — that  I  nursed  him,  or,  at  least, 
superintended  his  nursing,  all  through  his 
illness.     He  does  rio-ht  to  feel  gratitude." 
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"  I  don't  believe  lie  feels  a  spark  of  it," 
rejoined  Miss  Auriole,  curtly. 

"  And  what,  may,  I  ask  then  lias  brought 
about  this  astounding  modification  of 
opinion  ?"  inquired  Clarisse. 

"  Gratitude  sometimes  goes  a  good  way, 
but  love,  my  dear,  goes  a  good  deal  farther," 
cried  Letty,  her  eyes  dancing  with  fun. 
"  If  you  don't  know  that  Jim  is  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  you,  I  shall  begin  to 
study  primeval  habits  in  Quebec.  In  more 
advanced  civilisation,  you  know,  we  rarely 
make  a  mistake  about  a  little  contretemps 
of  that  kind.  I  can  quite  understand  you're 
being  annoyed  at  it,  but  it  is  your  fault,  not 
his." 

Clarisse  blushed,  as  she  faltered  :  "  I  had 
no  idea  of  this.  You  must  be  wrong  in 
your  conjecture.  He  never  whispered  such 
a  thing  to  me.  I  never  gave  him  any 
encouragement. " 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Letty,  still  laughing ; 
"  but  the  wretches  do  it  without  encourage- 
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ment  at  times,  and  insist  upon  narrating 
their  sufferings  to  boot.     Unless  you  want  a 
weary  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  advise  you  to 
keep   well   out    of  Jim's  way.     Don't  give  . 
him    an     opportunity     of     expressing    his 

gratitude  unless " 

But  Clarisse  Lydon  was  too  clever  a 
young  woman  to  fall  into  such  a  palpable 
trap  as  that.  She  knew  in  her  innermost 
heart  that  she  had  a  strong  inclination  for 
Jim  Hawksbury  if  he  ever  gave  her  a  fair 
cause  to  show  such.  It  had  been  very  sweet 
to  her  to  hear  that  he  loved  her,  although 
upon  not  the  more  satisfactory  testimony  of 
his  own  tongue,  but  she  was  not  0*01110;  to 
admit  the  fact  of  that  love  being  reciprocated 
in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  affairs ; 
more  especially  to  a  girl  of  whom  she,  as 
yet,  knew  as  little  as  she  did  of  Miss  Auriole, 
much  inclined  as  she  felt  to  like  Letty. 
She  bethought  her  it  was  time  to  carry  the 
war  a  little  over  the  border,  and  therefore 
replied  quietly  : 
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"You  and  Mr.  Hawksbury  have,  I  believe, 
been  brought  up  together ;  and  rumour  has 
gone  the  length  of  coupling  your  names — out 
here,  at  all  events.  Your  coming  out  with 
his  grandmother  on  the  intelligence  of  his 
being  wounded,  perhaps,  gave  rise  to  this 
report." 

"  Humour,"  said  Letty,  smiling,  "  has 
much  to  answer  for,  and  is  usually  a  falsifi- 
cation of  facts — at  all  events  in  London. 
We  have  been  brought  up  together,  and 
that,  Clarisse — may  I  call  you  so  ? — ought  t<  i 
tell  you  what  absurdity  such  rumour  must 
be.  People  brought  up  together  in  that 
wise  may  marry  for  cogent  reasons,  but 
rarely  fall  in  love.  Jim  would  as  soon  think 
of  proposing  to  me  for  myself  as  to  his 
own  sister.  I'll  be  open  with  you,  and 
admit  that  I  believe  the  idea  has  been  one 
that  has  found  favour  with  his  own  folks  ; 
but  the  contracting  parties  have  never  had 
it  in  mind." 

Not  exactly  the  case  this,  for  there  was'  a 
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time  when  Letty  Auriole  had  shyly  contem- 
plated such  a  finish  to  her  maiden  career  ; 
and,  as  we  know,  there  was  a  moment  of 
pique  in  Jim  Hawksbury's  life,  when,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  shrewd  sister's  advice,  he 
would,  at  all  events,  have  given  her  the 
opportunity  of  saying  him  aye  or  nay  on 
that  point.  But  that  there  never  had  been 
love-passages  between  the  pair  was  true 
enough. 

"  You  tell  me  then  there  is  no  foundation 
for  such  a  report  ? "  said  Clarisse,  after  a 
slight  pause. 

"  None  whatever.  Jim  and  I  have  loved 
each  other  in  good  brotherly  and  sisterly 
fashion  all  our  lives,  and  I  hope  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Whenever  he  be  engaged, 
I  shall  feel  quite  as  anxious  and  curious 
as  any  of  the  family  to  see  what  manner  of 
wife  he  is  bringing  home  to  the  Abbey," 
and,  as  she  spoke,  Miss  Auriole  eyed  her 
companion  keenly. 

But  Clarisse  kept  her  eyes  lowered,  and 
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gave  small  opportunity  of  penetrating  her 
feelings ;  and  ere  another  remark  was  made 
Sir  Eichard  Bowood  entered  the  room,  and 
said  :  "  Miss  Lydon,  I  am  consigned  to  your 
care  for  a  cup  of  tea," 

"  You  shall  have  it  at  once,"  rejoined 
Clarisse,  as  she  rang  the  bell ;  "  but  it  is 
my  father's  particular  request  that  you  first 
introduce  Miss  Auriole  to  him.  Will  you 
do  that,  and  come  back  to  me  ?  My  father 
is  strangely  interested  about  seeing  you,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  Letty.  "  I  have  told 
you  we  are  relations  in  some  sort,  but  in 
what  degree  I  must  leave  to  my  father  or 
Sir  Eichard  to  explain." 

The  General  bowed,  and  said  he  was  at 
Miss  Auriole's  service.  Letty  rose,  now  once 
more  recalling  the  object  of  her  visit,  and 
as  the  door  closed  behind  them,  asked 
naturally:  "  What  kinship  do  I  bear  to  these 
Lydons  ? " 

Sir  Eichard  hemmed,  hawed,  and  said, 
"  It  is  a  little  complicated,  you  know  ;  "  and 
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then  the  Baronet  wondered  how  he  had  best 
describe  it.  The  real  facts  of  the  case,  he 
agreed  with  the  invalid,  had  better  not  be 
divulged  yet,  except  in  case  of  necessity. 
Well,  perhaps  the  suggestion  Lydon  had 
thrown  out  was  as  feasible  as  any  other. 
Yes/'  he  continued,  "  he's  an  uncle  on  your 
mother's  side,  you  know." 

"  But  my  mother's  maiden  name  was  not 
Lydon,"  rejoined  Letty,  sententiously. 

"  Certainly  not — she  was  a  Corrymore,  of 
course — but  there  were  family  reasons  for 
his  changing  his  name.  Got  into  a  deuce  of 
a  scrape  (ten  thousand  pardons)  as  a  young 
fellow,  don't  you  see — writs,  bills — -had  to 
seek  his  fortune 

In  some  far  and  foreign  land. 

You  understand,  Miss  Auriole,  but  he 
is  very  anxious  to  see  you — and,  well,  poor 
fellow,  his  kismet  is  written,  and  it  is  a 
charity  to  make  his  ending  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible.      I    am    afraid    he    has    led   but   a 
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luckless  life  to  that  which  once  laid  before 
him." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  gratify 
him  in  any  way,"  replied  Letty,  gravely. 
"  As  far  as  being  taken  care  of,  he  can 
be  in  no  better  hands  than  those  of  his 
daughter." 

The  remark  was  so  singular  to  one  in 
possession  of  the  real  facts,  that  Sir  Richard 
could  scarcely  for  a  moment  feel  sure  that 
Miss  Auriole  had  not  a  strong  suspicion  of 
the  truth  ;  but  a  glance  at  her  unconscious 
face  reassured  him.  He  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  artist's  room,  and  leading  the 
girl  forward,  simply  said :  "  George,  this  is 
Lettice  Auriole,  whom  you  have  so  de- 
sired to  meet.  I  will  leave  you  to  make 
acquaintance. " 

The  artist  rose  and  shook  hands  with  the 
girl.  That  he  eyed  her  narrowly  was  only 
natural.  She  was  his  daughter,  and  with 
that  one  exception  at  Wainrleet  he  had  never 
seen  her  before.     Letty's  lids  drooped  before 
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the    scrutinising    gaze    to   which    she    was 
subjected. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  prolonged  stare/' 
he  said  at  last,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  You 
are  a  near  and  dear  relative  to  a  man  who 
has  so  few  that  he  cannot  but  feel  anxious 
to  see  the  still  scantier  remnant  within  his 
reach.  You  and  Clarisse  are  the  sole  two  of 
my  blood  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  there  are 
not  above  some  four  or  five  the  other. 
Bowood  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  has 
doubtless  explained  our  kinship  to  you." 

"He  said  you  were  my  uncle,"  replied 
Letty,  gravely ;  "  but  pray  sit  down.  I 
cannot  have  an  invalid  standing  on  my 
account," 

"  Thanks,"  said  Lydon,  as  he  once  more 
resumed  his  sofa.  "  You  have  had  a  talk  with 
Clarisse  ;  how  did  you  get  on  together  ?  I 
have  it  much  at  heart  that  you  two  should 
be  friends." 

"  It  is  a  hard  question  to  ask  me,"  replied 
Lettice.     "  We  have  known  each  other  so 
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very  short  a  time,  and  neither  of  us  are  of 
the  gushing  school  that  vow  eternal  friend 
ship  in  the  first  two  hours.  I  can  answer 
frankly  for  myself  that  I  am  disposed  to  like 
her,  but  we  must  be  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted before  we  could  either  of  us  speak 
at  all  positively  on  that  point.'" 

"  I  hope  you  will,  for  many  reasons.  She 
is,  remember,  a  near,  very  near  relative — 
certainly  nearer  than  any  you  have ;  and 
Lettice — don't  start,  I  have  good  right  to  call 
you  so — she  will  be  left  slenderly  provided 
for  at  my  death.  She  is  too  proud,  nor 
will  it,  thank  Heaven,  be  necessary  that  she 
should  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  dependence  : 
but  prosperous  friends  or  relatives  can 
smooth  her  path  for  her ;  and  the  path  of  a 
girl  left  to  face  this  world  on  a  small 
income,  let  her  be  ever  so  plucky  and 
spirited,  is  not  strewn  with  roses." 

"  Uncle — I  suppose  I  may  call  you  so — it  is 
not  in  me  to  say  that  I  can  make  a  great- 
friend  of  anyone  till  I  know  them  ;   but  I 
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can  promise  you  never  to  forget  that 
Clarisse  is  my  cousin,  and  to  stand  loyally 
to  her  if  ever  she  should  be  in  trouble.  It 
has  been  my  fortune,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
to  inherit  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  on  that 
score  you  may  make  your  mind  easy." 

"  I  am  tolerably  easy  now  about  you  two," 
said  Lydon,  smiling.  "  I  know  Clarisse, 
and  can  see  enough  of  you  to  feel  sure  you 
will  be  staunch  friends  when  you  once  know 
*each  other.  Quickly  run-up  friendships,  like 
quickly  run-up  walls,  are  apt  to  come  down 
•with  a  crash.  I  prefer  slower  workmanship 
in  both  cases.  Bowood  and  I  are  friends  of 
that  stamp,  and  I  shall  perhaps  delegate 
him  the  telling  of  my  whole  history  to  you 
when  I  am  gone," 

"  You  must  not  talk  like  that,"  inter- 
posed Lettice  ;  "  care  will  surely  baffle  your 
cough,  and  tonics  and  nourishment  keep 
your  strength  up  till  next  summer,  and  then 
you  will  get  all  right  again." 

"No,"  said  Lydon,  "we  have  fought  hard 
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in  that  wise  for  four  years ;  but  I  ani 
netting  near  the  end  now.  Don't  look 
shocked ;  it  is  but  the  laying  down  of  a 
broken  life,  as  you  will  perchance  know 
one  of  these  days.  My  sole  anxiety  is 
Clarisse's  future,  and  if  her  few  relatives 
and  my  few  friends  promise  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her,  I  shall  feel  relieved  of  even 
that  anxiety." 

"  I  have  promised,"  rejoined  Miss  Auriole, 
quietly. 

"  Yes  ;  and  many  thanks,  not  only  for 
doing  so,  but  acceding  to  the  request  of 
a  hapless  invalid.  I  will  release  you  now. 
and  trust  that  Clarisse  will  take  good  care 
of  you." 

"  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  about 
that,"  said  Letty.  "  I  cannot,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  say  positively  we  are  to  be 
great  friends ;  but  I  can  vouch  for  her 
being  a  very  charming  and  attentive 
hostess." 

"  Very   glad   to   hear   so,"   rejoined    the 
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artist.  "  And  now  I  will  say  {  Good-bye.' 
I  shall  trust  to  your  good  nature  to  come 
and  see  me  again  before  the  winter  really 
sets  in.  Kiss  me,  child.  I  am  a  near 
relation,  a  sick  man,  and  old  enough  to  be 
your  father." 

Letty  bent  over  him,  and  placed  her  lips 
softly  on  his  cheek.  "  Good-bye,"  she 
whispered.  "  I  will  come  and  see  you  and 
Olarisse  again  when  you  like  to  ask  me, 
and  shall  hope  to  find  you  better." 

"  God  bless  you,  dear,"  rejoined  the 
artist,  in  broken  tones  ;  "  don't  forget  that 
promise." 

"  Neither  that  nor  the  other,"  said 
Letty ;  "  but  your  cough  is  beginning  to 
get  troublesome,  and  I  fancy  you  have 
had  talking  enough  for  to-day.  Adieu," 
and  Miss  Auriole  quietly  left  the  apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  XL 


"an  afternoon's  cocking." 


Mr.  Cherriton,  clothed  in  a  halo  of  virtue, 
has  been  a  sight  beautiful  to  witness  for 
some  weeks  past.  He  even  abjures  the  ordi- 
nary regimental  rubber  when  he  frequents 
the  mess  of  the  — th  Hussars,  and  in  reply 
to  the  ribald  chaff  of  his  brother-subalterns, 
hints  dimly  at  onerous  State  duties.  A 
prime  minister,  with  a  ticklish  majority  of 
about  five,  could  not  look  more  serious  over 
matters.  In  fact,  I  am  bound  to  own  that, 
in  mine  own  Canadian  experience,  the 
minister  I  knew  in  that  plight  could  never 
be  brought  to  regard  his  position  in  a  de- 
pressed point  of  view  at  all.     He  revelled 
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in  the  fight,  and  I  do  not  believe  ever  had 
such  an  hilarious  session.  But  excess  of 
virtue  is  the  premonitory  symptom  of  a 
man's  undoing.  Excessive  and  ostentatious 
religion  constantly  cloaks  excessive  but 
unostentatious  fraud.  Teetotalers  at  times 
succumb  to  delirium  tremens.  Eminent  phi- 
lanthropists, and  especially  the  eminently 
charitable,  are  at  times  found  to  have  been 
carrying  on  their  beneficent  ideas  most  con- 
sumedly  at  their  clients'  expense.  I  confess 
to  mistrust  of  the  "unco  guid,"  and  plead 
guilty  to  having  more  faith  in  moderate 
opinions.  In  a  gentlemau  of  Mr.  Cherriton's 
temperament  such  unnatural  repression  was 
ominous,  and  an  analyser  of  humanity's 
weaknesses  would  have  predicted  there 
would  be  a  sad  revulsion  and  falling  off 
should  he  encounter  temptation. 

It  is  curious ;  but  let  a  man  come  out 
of  the  fray  sore  stricken  by  one  of  Eve's 
daughters,  and  it's  odds  there  is  another 
still  more  relentless  to  attend  upon  his  con- 
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valescence.  Let  dice  or  cards  prove  unkind, 
and  let  liim  forswear  gambling,  it's  odds  he 
meets  with  it  again  in  unexpected  corners 
or  smoking-rooms.  Let  him  have  a  bad 
Ascot,  abjure  betting,  and  a  fatuous  tip 
for  the  Goodwood  Cup  is  certain  to  be 
vouchsafed  him.  The  escape  from  our 
pet  vices  is  none  so  easy. 

Mr.  Cherriton,  lounging  outside  the  mess- 
room  cigar  in  mouth  after  breakfast  one 
morning,  is  suddenly  attracted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  hack- carriage,  the  driver  of 
which  touches  his  hat  knowingly. 

"What  is  it,  Johnnie?"  inquires  the 
Chirper,  languidly. 

"Well,  yer  honour,  I  thought  I'd  just 
bring  the  trap  up  on  chance.  Maybe,  you 
and  some  of  the  other  officers  mi^ht  like  to 
see  the  fun." 

"  What  fun  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Cherriton,  with 
decided  symptoms  of  reviving  animation. 

"There's  the  biggest  cock-fight  on  the 
day  we've  had  for  a  matther  of  three  year 
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or  more.  It's  Barney  Shauglmessy's  birds 
again  Pierre  Tierrot's  ;  and  Barney's  ginger 
piles  ought  to  bate  the  best  cocks  ever  were 
spurred  in  the  Lower  Province ;  not  but 
what  Pierre  owns  a  good  breed  too,  and  for 
handling  and  setting  a  cock,  shure  there's 
not  his  like  betune  this  and  New  York. 
There'll  be  battles  and  mains  to  see,  and  see 
'em  I'm  bound  to  anyhow,  but  I'd  like  to 
combine  business  with  pleasure,  and  take  a 
carriage-full  of  yez  clown  there.  Ah  just 
make  it  up,  Misther  Cherriton  ;  'deed,  we'll 
be  missing  the  fun  av  we're  not  off  pretty 
soon." 

Talk  about  offering  the  apple  !  occa- 
sion of  man's  first  fall ;  could  severer 
temptation  have  been  placed  before  the 
reformed  Chirper  than  this  ?  Great  temp- 
tation is  generally  the  prospect  of  gratifying 
our  ruling  desire ;  and  from  Mr.  Cherriton's 
first  arrival  in  the  Canadas  he  had  been 
burning  to  see  a  cock-fight.  In  old  sporting 
chronicles    he   had    read    accounts    of    the 
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tremendous  battles  waged  in  olden  times  at 
Chester  during  the  race  week.  Curiosity 
concerning  the  sport  had  bitten  him  fiercely. 
To  gratify  such  curiosity  in  England  was, 
he  knew,  hardly  possible  ;  but  he  had  some- 
how made  out  on  landing  in  the  West  that 
the  practice  was  still  carried  on  there  at 
times,  and  winked  at  by  the  authorities. 
Mr.  Cherriton  had  determined  to  be  discreet 
in  his  goings  on,  doubtless,  but  he  never 
had  seen  a  cock-fight.  He  might  never 
have  such  a  chance  again.  He  pondered 
the  matter  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
old  Adam  conquered.  Pooh,  a  row  !  Why 
should  there  be  ?  Troughton  was  a  humbug  ; 
for  he  remembered  the  Fusilier's  remark 
months  back  on  the  subject.  No,  hang  it  ! 
he  must  see  a  cock-fight  just  once. 

"  All  right,  Johnnie,"  he  said  at  length  ; 
"just  you  wait  while  I  and  two  or  three 
others  get  into  our  shooting-jackets.  We'll 
not  be  twenty  minutes,  never  fear." 

Mr.  Cherriton's  conference  with  his  brother- 
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subalterns  was  of  the  shortest.  Small  chance 
of  their  attempting  to  dissuade  him  from 
such  enterprise.  They  were  all  keen  as 
himself  to  witness  a  sport  which,  much  as 
they  had  heard  of,  they  had  never  seen. 
They  rose,  so  to  speak,  at  the  suggestion, 
like  trout  at  the  May-fly,  and  rushed  off  to 
get  into  suitable  mufti  with  all  possible 
speed. 

A  bare  half-hour  from  Johnnie  Corrigan 
pulling  up  his  carriage  in  front  of  the  mess- 
house,  and  he  drives  Mr.  Cherriton  and 
three  of  his  brother-officers  through  the 
barrack-gate  towards  the  back  of  "the 
mountain."  Turning  about  half  a  mile 
down  a  bye -lane,  there  he  suddenly  pulled 
up  in  front  of  a  quaint  old  farmhouse,  before 
which  various  horses  and  vehicles  are 
"hitched"  to  posts,  the  fence,  or  anything 
it  seemed  feasible  to  tie  an  animal  up  to. 
Johnny  Corrigan  complied  with  the  pre- 
vailing fashion,  and  no  sooner  had  his  pas- 
sengers  descended,   than    he    fastened   his 
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horse  up  to  a  tree  that  was  handy,  and  as 
yet  unoccupied  in  such  wise. 

The  little  crowd  in  front  were  a  quaint 
study  for  anyone  interested  in  the  con- 
templation of  character.  There  were  a 
strong  contingent  of  genuine  Patlanders 
conversing  in  their  native  Doric  upon  Barney 
Shaughnessy's  chances.  Many  of  them  had 
evidently  seen  his  birds,  and  were  eloquent 
over  their  dash  and  condition.  Some  had 
seen  them  spar  with  one  another,  which 
means  fighting  them  a  little  without  the 
deadly  steel  spur,  both  for  exercise  and  the 
teaching  them  how  to  use  their  natural 
weapons ;  a  game-cock's  spurs  standing  to 
him  then  in  the  light  of  the  gladiator's 
hands  before  donning  the  cestus.  Those 
not  so  favoured  were  deeply  interested  in 
all  these  minor  particulars,  and  listened 
with  avid  ears  to  what  Barney's  intimates 
chose  to  impart  on  such  points.  Then 
again,  there  was  a  strong  knot  of  French 
Canadians,    keen    experienced    cock-fighters 
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to  a  man,  and  supporters  of  Pierre  Tierrot, 
their  belief  in  whom  was  evidently  un- 
bounded. Shaughnessy,  no  doubt,  had  good 
birds,  but  who  in  all  the  Canadas  could 
train,  set,  and  handle  a  game-cock  like  old 
Pierre  ?  In  this  they  were  right,  for  in  all 
cases  of  human  or  animal  contention  much 
depends  upon  training  and  jockeyship  ;  and 
it  is  not  always  the  best  crew,  the  best 
cricketing-team,  nor  the  best  horse  that  wins. 
Captains,  trainers,  and  jockeys  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  the  result. 

Still  it  was  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
it  would  be  a  grand  match,  and  the  wager- 
ing between  the  Irishmen  and  the  French 
Canadians  was  brisk  and  spirited. 

There  were  also  to  'be  seen  a  somewhat 
smaller  but  rougher  contingent  with  a 
flavour  of  the  American  rowdy  about  them, 
as  unmistakable  as  unpleasant.  They  did 
not  seem  nearly  so  well  versed  in  the  lore 
of  cock-fighting  as  either  the  supporters  of 
Pierre   Tierrot    or   those   of  his    adversary, 
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but  listened  to  the  talk  of  both  parties  with 
the  hungry  air  of  men  who  most  unmis- 
takably wanted  money  and  meant  to  have 
it,  if  they  could  by  any  possibility  compass 
such  end,  nor  in  appearance  likely  to  be 
very  scrupulous  about  the  means. 

"A  lot  of  up-country  rowdies,  those," 
whispered  Johnnie  Corrigan  to  his  employers 
as  he  observed  them  amongst  the  crowd. 
"  We  ain't  often  troubled  with  the  likes  on 
these  occasions.  Ye'd  best  keep  clear  of 
them,  gentlemen ;  they're  no  good,  an'  it's 
sorry's  meself  to  see  'em  here.  They'll, 
maybe,  spoil  the  fun  ;  though  I  think  there's 
enough  of  the  rale  sort  to  keep  them  in 
order." 

Mr.  Cherriton  and  his  friends,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  were  sharply  scrutinised  as  they 
joined  the  throng,  but  were  speedily  recog- 
nised as  officers  of  the  garrison ;  moreover, 
they  were  under  the  wing  of  Johnnie 
Corrigan,  who  was  well  known  to  all  the 
cock-fighting  habitues  of  those   parts,  and 
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who  constantly  brought  some  of  the  Montreal 
elite  to  witness  such  exhibitions.  These 
tournaments  were  usually  conducted  quietly, 
and  a  disturbance,  though  not  altogether 
unknown,  was,  upon  the  whole,  rare.  The 
matches  were  generally  fairly  fought,  and 
beyond  indulging  at  times  in  a  little  acidu- 
lated language,  the  losers  seldom  committed 
themselves.  True,  the  acid  was  strong 
flavoured,  but  then  the  interested  spectators 
were  not  of  high  society,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
social  position,  for  the  most  part. 

But  now  the  door  of  the  farmhouse  is 
thrown  open.  A  solid  oak  rail  runs  across 
the  passage,  a  small  portion  of  which  lifts 
up,  wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
one  person  at  a  time.  The  crowd  flock  in, 
pay  their  dollar,  receive  a  pass,  and  are 
immediately  admitted  through  the  aforesaid 
opening.  On  the  right  is  a  room  tempo- 
rarily fitted  up  as  a  drinking-saloon,  which 
at  once  absorbs  a  small  proportion  of  the 
sight-seers ;    but   the    main  body  press    on 
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through  the  narrow  passage,  emerge  from  a 
door  at  the  back  of  the  house,  cross  a  good- 
sized  yard,  and  are  admitted,  after  inspec- 
tion of  their  passes,  into  a  large  barn  at 
the  farther  side.  A  corner  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  is  screened  off  to  the  height 
of  about  ten  feet,  the  remaining  three  sides 
being  roughly  fitted  with  seats,  after  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  rising  above 
one  another  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six 
tiers.  Mere  wooden  benches,  no  doubt,  but 
still  conveniently  constructed,  with  little 
ramps  running  up  here  and  there  to  facili- 
tate getting  to  the  rearward  rows.  In  the 
centre  was  a  good-sized  square  of  hard  mud 
floor,  surrounded  by  a  broad  wooden  bead- 
ing, about  three  inches  broad,  and  perhaps 
two  high.  It  was  evident  that  this  was 
merely  to  mark  the  arena,  and  by  no  means 
to  confine  the  combatants.  A  cock  that 
could  so  forget  his  honour  as  to  fly  for  his 
life  across  the  beading  was  adjudged  beaten 
and  disgraced.     He  was  probably  speedily 
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condemned  to  the  pot  cm  feu  by  his  dis- 
gusted owner.  To  do  the  gallant  bird 
justice,  such  collapse  of  his  nervous  system, 
or  flinching  from  punishment,  was  rare. 
Whatever  he  felt,  he  bore  himself  like  the 
soldier  in  his  baptism  of  fire,  and  many  of 
the  bravest  of  the  brave  have  admitted  how 
they  would  have  liked  to  run  away  on  that 
first  occasion  had  they  but  dared  ;  the  moral 
fear  conquers  the  physical  in  such  cases, 
and  it  is  possible  the  code  of  the  game- 
cock is  strongest  on  such  points. 

Eapidly  the  spectators  settled  in  their 
seats,  and  now  the  wagering  and  argument 
commenced  anew.  It  was  to  be  a  main  of 
nine  battles.  The  winner  of  the  greater 
number  would  of  course  win  the  main,  and 
it  was  on  the  total  result  that  the  betting  now 
principally  hinged  ;  but  there  was  little  fear 
but  what  there  would  be  plenty  of  giving 
and  taking  the  odds  over  each  individual 
battle. 

Cock-fighting  has  been  voted  cruel  and 
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barbarous.  All  these  things  are  matters  of 
what  fashion  chooses  to  make  them.  Cruelty 
is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance. 
That  is  true  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  uneducated  to  animals.  The  conduct  of 
the  educated  to  their  fellow- creatures  is 
infinitely  more  subtle  and  refined,  but  not 
one  whit  more  lacking  in  relentless  barbarity. 
Cock-fighting,  like  bull-fighting,  prize- 
fighting, and  a  few  other  sports  of  our 
grandfathers,  is,  at  all  events,  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  these  isles  nowadays,  so  I  may  be 
pardoned  explaining  a  point  upon  which  the 
interest  of  the  present  chapter  should  hinge. 
In  the  case  of  conducting  a  large  main  like 
this,  it  must  obviously  be  the  object  of  both 
sides  to  hold  the  best  bird  in  reserve  ;  not, 
perhaps,  for  meeting  the  adversary's  cham- 
pion, but,  like  "  the  Old  Guard,"  he  is  there 
to  restore  the  battle.  Should  the  first  two 
or  three  contests  go  against  you,  it  is  time 
to  stem  the  stream  if  possible ;  so  that  it  is 
rarely  the  best  birds  are  "  pitted "   in  the 
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first  instance ;  consequently,  as  may  be 
supposed,  in  a  well-contested  main,  or  series 
of  battles,  the  absorbing  interest  will  take 
place  in  one  particular  battle  which  may 
occur  at  any  time  after  the  opening  en- 
counter or  two.  To  recite  combat  after 
combat,  one  would  require  to  be  Homeric. 

Revenons  d  nos  coqs.  Let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  the  one  dramatic  scene  of  the 
tournament.  The  first  two  battles  had 
fallen  to  the  Irish  division,  with  the  strain 
of  birchen -duckwings,  and  Shaughnessy's 
friends  are  radiant  with  delight ;  but  there 
is  a  considerable  change  in  their  de- 
meanour as  the  next  three  contests  fall  one 
after  the  other  to  Pierre  Tierrot  and  his 
stout  black-reds.  Three  battles  to  two 
produces  much  anxious  consultation  amongst 
Mr.  Shaughnessy  and  his  friends  as  to  what 
bird  they  shall  produce  next,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Irish  temperament 
naturally  suggests  an  immediate  attempt  to 
restore  the  equality  of  things  by  righting 
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their  very  Lest  bird  next.  But  their  chief 
is  rather  too  wily  for  that.  He  very  much 
doubts  whether  his  adversary  will  put  up 
his  crack  uext  time,  which,  indeed,  the 
crafty  Frenchman  has  no  idea  of  doing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  intends  pitting  what 
he  deems  the  weakest  bird  he  has  left  ; 
sacrificing  a  bird,  in  fact,  in  the  hopes  of 
drawing  his  adversary's  big  trump.  At  the 
call  of  time,  the  handlers  walk  into  the  pit 
and  put  their  cocks  down,  and  there  is  at 
once  a  roar  of  five  to  four  on  the  battle  by 
the  Irishman's  supporters.  Both  birds  are 
a  shade  below  the  four  pound  ten  ounce 
standard,  but  it  is  evident  that  Shaugh- 
nessy's  bird  is  the  bigger  and  brighter  of 
the  two. 

"  Is  it  their  best  ?"  inquire  Pierre's  friends. 

"  Non,  not  yet.  Ye  see  him  next  time  ; 
dey  will  win  dis,  I  tink,  but  if  I  vin  de 
next  I  vin  de  lot ;  you  see.  Soijez 
trctnquille" 

Tierrot   was   right — his   cock    was    over- 
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matched ;  and  after  a  short  but  gallant 
tussle  his  trainer  withdrew  him,  his  victory 
being  hopeless. 

Three  battles  all,  and  the  learned  in 
"  cocking "  knew  that  the  next  encounter 
was  pretty  certain  to  bring  forth  the  cracks. 
They  were  right.  There  was  small  dis- 
cussion behind  either  screen  on  the  question 
of  tactics  this  time.  Each  trainer  washed 
his  favourite's  beak  out  with  a  little  spirits 
and  water,  and  then  patiently  awaited  the 
call  of  "  Time  ! " 

The  interest  was  at  its  highest.  Both 
sides  were  wild  with  excitement  about  the 
next  battle.  French  Canadians  and  Irish- 
men ;  full-blooded  Americans,  and  rowdies 
from  the  Upper  Provinces  ;  a  few  officers  of 
the  garrison ;  a  sprinkling  of  sporting- 
Montreal  society,  &c,  all  left  their  seats, 
swarmed  into  the  '  centre  of  the  arena, 
wrangled,  shook  hands,  gesticulated,  and 
wagered,  as  if  possessed,  upon  what  would 
be   the   result   of    this   next   battle.       Mr. 
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Cherriton  has  just  bet  a  level  hundred 
dollars  on  Pierre,  when  he  is  abruptly 
accosted  by  a  tall,  sharp -featured  man,  who 
exclaims  : 

"  Here  you  are  ;  put  up  your  pile  and 
there's  mine.  I  don't  know  you  nary  a 
bit.  I  don't  know  him ;  but  I  reckon  I 
know  him  to  be  one  of  the  British  officers 
hyar.  That's  good  enough  for  me ;  and 
what's  good  enough  for  me  I  guess  should 
be  good  enough  for  a  dog-gone-looking 
coon  like  you.  You'll  not  play  it  low  on 
us,  sir ;  not  you.  You'll  just  hold  these 
stakes  for  us  till  after  the  battle,  eh  !  His 
money's  good,  no  doubt ;  but  when  I  bet  I 
like  to  see  the  dollars  put  up.  Hyar  you 
are,  five  hundred  in  notes.  Count  'em 
over " 

"But  I  don't  know  you,"  ejaculated  the 
astounded  Chirper. 

"  Just  so ;  we  ain't  been  introduced,  and 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  here  ain't  time 
to   do  more   sociability  than  just  bringing 
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the  birds  together.     Now,  mister,  just  post 
up  those  dollars." 

"Here's  my  lot,"  said  the  other  man, 
offering  a  sheave  of  notes  to  Cherriton. 

"  But  I  don't  know  either  of  you," 
ejaculated  the  Chirper. 

"  No,  sir.  We  don't  know  each  other, 
and  that's  the  reason  we  want  to  stake  our 
money.  We  know  you're  one  of  the 
officers ;  it  ain't  much  to  ask  you  to  count 
those  notes,  and  hold  'em  till  after  the 
fight.  I'm  standing  Tierrot,  whilst  this 
gentleman  backs  t'other  side.  That's  right, 
ain't  it  ?  "  asked  the  taller  man,  appealing 
to  his  companion. 

"That's  so,"  returned  the  other,  dog- 
matically. "Do  it  for  us,  stranger,  do  it. 
I  want  to  bet  on  this,  I  do." 

Thus  adjured,  Mr.  Cherriton,  though 
with  some  inward  misgivings,  accepted ; 
hurriedly  counted  the  two  sheaves  of  notes  ; 
agreed   to   hand    the    stakes    over   to   the 
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winner  after  the  battle ;  and  then,  once 
more,  sought  his  seat. 

A  bell  rings,  and  the  arena  is  speedily 
cleared.  Two  attendants  sweep  the  floor 
swiftly  ;  and  then,  in  sonorous  voice,  the 
umpire  calls  "  Time  !"  This  is  as  rigidly  kept 
as  in  racing  at  Newmarket ;  and  promptly  to 
the  call  the  two  trainers  emerge  from  their 
respective  retiring-rooms,  and  each  repairs 
to  the  corner  of  the  arena  that  has  been 
awarded  to  him.  This  is  decided  by  toss 
in  the  first  instance — corners  being  changed 
after  every  battle  much  on  the  old  whist 
principle  :  "  Don't  suppose  there  is  anything 
in  it ;  but  as  we've  won  the  toss  let's  take 
choice  of  cards  and  the  hinges"  It  is 
possible  there  may  be  an  advantage  in 
ground,  although  it  is  imperceptible. 

The  setters  advance  quietly,  holding  their 
birds  in  their  hands;  they — i.e.  the  cocks — 
are  allowed  now  to  see  one  another  clearly, 
swung  gently  twice  or  thrice  towards  each 
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other,  and  then  the  men  dropped  them 
lightly  on  the  ground,  about  a  yard  apart, 
and  retired  to  the  edge  of  the  pit  as  it  is 
termed.  They  are  a  superb  sight  to  look 
upon.  Combs  shaved  close  ;  their  gorgeous 
tail  plumage  squared  short ;  gladiators  in 
fighting  trim,  with  eves  bright  as  diamonds, 
and  their  close,  glossy  feathers  glittering 
like  burnished  armour.  It  was  hard  to 
say  which  was  the  handsomer — the  deep 
black-red  champion  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians, or  his  black  and  light-tinted 
adversary.  Big  birds  both,  with  hackles 
bristling,  and  fury  gathering  in  their 
eyes.  For  a  few  seconds  they  pause 
motionless,  then  lower  their  heads  as  if  to 
peck  at  the  ground.  Suddenly  up  goes  the 
head  of  the  birchen-wing,  and  he  rings  forth 
his  sonorous  challenge  clear  and  true  as  a 
clarion.  Ere  it  had  died  away  comes  his 
enemy's  bold  response.  Another  minute, 
and  both  birds  make  their  .fly,  and  the 
relentless  spurs  strike  sharp  and   quick  on 
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either  side  ;  a  fierce  half-dozen  whirls  in  the 
air,  some  score  feathers  fleck  the  ground, 
and  the  combatants  separate  for  a  little,  and 
once  more  affect  to  peck  at  the  ground — 
why,  I  know  not,  but  'tis  the  custom  of  the 
bird  on  these  occasions.  The  spurs  are 
slightly  blood-stained  now,  the  burnished 
plumage  raffled,  but  no  sign  of  flinching  on 
either  side.  It  is  merely  a  short  truce  for 
breath,  and  then  the  black-red  cock  dashes 
fiercely  at  his  adversary — a  savage,  punish- 
ing round  this,  and  feathers  fly  and  the 
spurs  get  ruddier  ere  it  comes  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  setters  step  in  now,  pick  up 
their  birds,  smooth  their  feathers,  give  them 
a  little  water,  and  then,  at  the  umpire's  call, 
drop  them  once  more  opposite  each  other. 
There  is  no  soft  drop  in  either  bird  ;  they 
dodge  in  their  own  way  for  an  opening,  as 
might  two  practised  wrestlers  or  pugilists, 
and  this  time  it  is  the  birchen-winged  hero 
who  makes  the  assault,  A  dire  struggle 
this    time,   and   continued  for   considerable 
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length — that  is,  as  regards  cock-fighting — 
and  then  the  birds  are  once  more  picked  up 
by  their  setters  or  trainers  (the  men  in  this 
instance  are  both — by  no  means  a  conse- 
quence). Both  bear  signs  of  severe  punish- 
ment. 

The  details  of  all  such  contests,  whether 
between  animals  or  men,  wax  very  tedious 
after  the  first  burst.  If  the  battle  is  not 
speedily  decided,  it  becomes  a  case  of 
dogged  endurance ;  and  so,  to  some  extent, 
it  proved  in  this  instance.  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  with  more  indomitable 
courage  than  a  well-bred  game-cock  ;  if 
there  is,  it  is  a  well-bred  woman.  What 
they  will  go  through  when  the  pinch  comes 
is  simply  marvellous,  as  many  of  us  can 
testify.  The  lady  to  whom  her  five  o'clock 
tea  is  an  apparent  necessity  will  put  strong- 
men to  the  blush  by  her  endurance  in  times 
of  tribulation. 

Again  the  birds  face  each  other.  It  has 
been  a  dour  duel,  but  Pierre  Tierrot  is  very 
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sanguine.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  but  what  his  champion,  though  sore 
bedraggled  and  blood  -  stained,  is  the 
stronger  of  the  two  ;  and,  as  a  truthful 
narrator,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that, 
after  the  fashion  of  gladiatorial  Rome,  such 
contests  are  usually  decided  only  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  combatants.  The 
black-red  cock  seems  as  sanguine  as  his 
trainer  ;  he  dashes  at  his  adversary  imme- 
diately, and  knocks  him  about  in  fashion 
pitiable  to  see.  It  looks  all  over  with  the 
birchen-duck  wing,  and  shouts  of  a  hundred 
dollars  to  five  on  the  red  bird  pass  un- 
heeded. The  Frenchman's  champion  fol- 
lows up  his  drooping  foe  with  the  relentless 
ferocity  of  his  species  ;  and  though  scorning 
to  fly,  Shaughnessy's  luckless  pet  looks  like 
being  quickly  done  to  death. 

That  a  game  is  never  over  till  it  is  won 
is  a  time-honoured  maxim ;  and  never  was 
that  observation  so  applicable  to  anything 
as  the  sport  of  cock-fighting.     As  the  black- 
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red  bird  hunts  his  foe  savagely  round  the 
pit,  stabbing  him  feebly  with  gory  spurs 
at  every  nutter,  the  sinking  duckwing 
makes  an  expiring  rally — last  nicker  of  the 
candle  in  the  socket  before  it  goes  out. 
He  gives  vent  to  a  croak — it  could  by 
no  means  be  designated  a  crow  —  flies 
once  again  at  his  enemy,  which  he  had 
ceased  to  do  for  some  minutes,  and  once 
more  strikes  home  with  a  spur.  The  effect 
is  miraculous  ;  both  cocks  drop  to  the 
ground,  and  stand  motionless.  What  has 
happened  ?  Tierrot's  bird  makes  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  again  assail  his  ad- 
versary, who  on  his  part  is  far  too  ex- 
hausted to  even  move.  A  pause  of  a  moment 
or  two,  and  the  antagonists  being  still 
motionless,  the  setters  step  in  and  pick 
up  their  respective  champions. 

The  dismay  of  Pierre  Tierrot  is  great 
when  he  examines  his  bird,  and  realises 
the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  him.  All 
chance    of    the    victory    of    that    gallant 
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black-red  cock  is  over ;  still,  defeat  may 
be  averted.  That  "  the  duckwing  "  is 
almost  beat  is  a  fact  patent  to  all.  The 
setters  tend  their  birds  carefully,  and,  at 
the  call  of  "  Time  ! "  place  them  once  more 
very  gently  opposite  each  other ;  but  no 
clarion  challenge  is  heard  now,  not  a  croak, 
even — not  a  move.  The  luckless  enemies 
remain  exactly  where  they  were  put  down. 

A  minute  or  two  of  breathless  interest, 
and  then  came  a  triumphant  roar  from  the 
Irish  division  of  "  A  draw,  by  all  that's  holy. 
Shaugh,  jewel,  we  re  out  of  the  scrape." 

It  was  true,  that  last  despairing  stroke  of 
the  duckwing  bird  had  smitten  his  adver- 
sary with  blindness.  He  was  much  too 
exhausted  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  while 
the  red  cock  could  see  neither  to  fioht 
nor  fly.  Another  minute,  and  the  umpire 
pronounced  it  a  drawn  battle. 

The  spectators  swarm  once  more  about 
into  the  arena,  discussing  the  late  battle 
with     much     animation     and     enthusiasm. 
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Mr.  Cherriton,  especially,  had  been  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  and 
is  still  wild  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
red  cock's  extraordinary  collapse.  Johnnie 
Corrigan  is  explaining  to  him  how  by  a 
fluke  in  his  expiring  rally  the  Irish  champion 
saved  his  defeat,  and  how  each  bird  has 
been  so  terribly  punished  that  they  will 
have  to  be  destroyed  to  save  prolonged 
suffering  ;  and  yet,  messieurs,  cock-fighting 
is  not  quite  the  cruelty  you  would  imagine, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  directly.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  talk  and  excitement 
suddenly  arrived  in  front  of  the  Chirper 
those  two  rowdy-looking  Upper  Province 
men  for  whom  he  had  so  reluctantly  become 
stakeholder. 

"  Darned,  Captain,  if  ever  I  see  such  a  go 
as  this,"  said  the  taller,  "and  I've  been  in  a 
cock-pit  many  a  time.  As  for  the  light 
bird,  why  he  wasn't  a  match  for  a  mosquito, 
and  to  tell  me  the  red  couldn't  see  to  go  in 
and  win.     Guess  the  thing's  squared,  or  I 
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ought  to  have  drawn  a  thousand  dollars  ; 
as  it  is,  we  neither  of  us  think  this  good 
enough  speculation  to  go  on  with.  This 
gentleman  feels  like  me  he  ain't  in  it, 
you  know,  so  we've  concluded  to  draw 
stakes." 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Cherriton,  "  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  return  you  your  stakes. 
These  are  yours  which  I  put  in  my  own 
breast-pocket,  and,  Jennison,  you've  got 
the  other  gentleman's,"  said  the  Chirper, 
turning  to  one  of  his  companions. 

"Certainly  ;  all  right,  here  they  are,"  and 
Jennison  handed  one  sheaf  of  the  notes  over 
to  the  shorter  man,  who  counted  them 
rapidly,  and  then  with  a  brief  "  Thank  you, 
sir"  nodded  slightly  to  his  tall  opponent, 
and  disappeared. 

The  tall  gentleman  made  a  few  desultory 
remarks  about  the  match,  and  then  com- 
menced to  count  his  notes  with  much 
deliberation.  "  I'm  sorry,  Captain,"  he 
remarked  at  length,  "but  that  thar  skunk's 
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dome  you.     I  reckoned  he  wasn't  of  much 
account  when  I  made  him  stake." 

"What    do    you    mean?"    inquired    Mr- 
Cherriton,  sharply. 

"Wa'al,  you  see,  you've  got  the  stakes 
mixed,  and  the  bogus  lot  is  his'n.  I  handed 
you  in  five  hundred  dollars  ;  you  counted 
'era,  but  there's  nothing  like  that  here." 

"  That's  the  bundle  of  notes  you  gave 
me,"  rejoined  Mr.  Cherriton,  loftily. 

"  Now  don't  get  riled,  Captain,  but  that 
won't  do  anyhow.  Mine  were  notes,  they 
were.  It  ain't  likely  I'd  put  up  a  fifty- 
dollar  thing  like  this,  issue  of  the  United 
Syndicate  Buffalo  Bank  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  bust  three  years  ago.  Here's  two 
ten-dollar  bits  of  paper  of  the  Consolidated 
Albany — stopped  payment  last  Christmas, 
that  did.  I'll  go  through  'em  with  you, 
Captain  ;  there's  at  least  two  hundred  dollars 
here  of  waste-paper.  Here's  three  fives  of 
the  Californian  Khinoceros  which  hung  up 
its  horn  a  good  five  year  back." 


"  What  tlie  deuce  have  I  got  to  do  with 
all  this?"  exclaimed  theChirper,  testily,  with 
a  vaorie  consciousness  that  he  was  well  in 
for  a  scrape  of  some  kind. 

"  Do  !  Weren't  you  stakeholder,  I  want 
to  know  that  ?  Is  it  likely  an  educated, 
intelligent  man  like  you  would  hold  stakes 
without  looking  carefully  at  what  he  was 
holding  ?  Do  you  suppose  I'd  be  such  a 
downright  fool  as  to  attempt  to  palm  off 
bogus  notes  on  you  ?  No ;  I  gave  you 
genuine  notes  to  the  tune  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  I  guess  you'll  have  to  give  'em 
me  back.  How  you  ever  let  the  other 
audacious  cuss  get  the  blind  side  of  you, 
I  don't  know.  I  saw  you  count  my  pile, 
a,nd  I  'spose  you  did  his." 

'"  That  is  your  d — d  pile,  as  you  call  it," 

said  Mr.  Cherriton,  now  waxing  very  angry. 
*'  T  am  quite  certain  it  is  as  you  gave  it  to 
me.  I  counted  the  notes,  but  whether  they 
are  good  or  bad,  I  don't  know — that  those 
are  they,  T  do  know." 

q  2 
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"It's  awkward,  Captain,  no  doubt;  I  can 
understand  a  man  of  education  like  yourself 
feeling  riled  about  being  cornered  by  a 
loafer  like  that ;  but  it  ain't  to  be  supposed 
I'm  going  to  suffer.  No ;  I  staked  five 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  good  notes  with 
you,  and  as  it's  a  divide  I'm  to  get  'em 
back.  This  bogus-paper,  you  know,  won't 
do  anyhow.  I'm  a  peaceable  man  myself, 
but  I  don't  take  Syndicate  Buffalo  notes,  you 
bet." 

'  Those  are  the  notes  you  gave  me," 
replied  Mr.  Cherriton,  sharply. 

"There  you  mistake,"  replied  the  other, 
coolly.  "  I  gave  you  good  money,  and  I 
mean  having  it  back." 

By  this  time  the  altercation  had  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  a  crowd  had 
gathered  round  the  disputants,  in  which  a 
strong  dash  of  the  rowdyism  of  the  Upper 
Province  was  visible.  Johnnie  Corrigan  had 
made  his  way  to  the  spot,  and  whispered  in 
Mr.  Cherriton's  ear:  "  It's  a  plant,  sir,  one  of 
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the  commonest  'trys  on'  they  have  at  any 
place  where  sport's  going.  Close  up,  gentle- 
men, please ;  the  blackguards  mean  rushing 
us  for  these  notes  or  anything  they  can  lay 
hold  of." 

Now  came  a  cry  of  "  Time  ! "  and  some  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  cock-fighters  of  both 
parties  attempted  to  clear  the  arena,  but 
it  was  hopeless ;  the  scum  of  the  crowd, 
scenting  a  row  and  possible  chance  of 
plunder,  had  converged  to  the  centre,  and 
were  not  to  be  dispersed. 

"  Now,  Captain,  we've  wasted  time  enough 
on  this  hyar  argument,  and  we're  hitching 
up  the  entertainment  besides.  Just  hand 
over  that  two  hundred  dollars  without  any 
more  gassing." 

-Goto " 


Where  Mr.  Cherriton  would  have  con- 
signed his  pertinacious  assailant  to  was 
never  stated,  for  at  that  instant  the  tall 
man,  taking  advantage  of  his  reach  and 
height,  struck  out,  and  then,  covered  by  the 
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rush  of  his  friends,  jerked  the  Cornet's  watch 
dexterously  from  his  pocket.  For  the  next 
few  minutes  the  scrimmage  in  the  arena 
was  pretty  general ;  but  the  rowdies  did  not 
have  it  quite  so  much  their  own  way  as  they 
had  anticipated,  owing  to  a  contingent  of 
the  Irish  party,  headed  by  Johnnie  Corrigan, 
making  common  cause  with  the  officers. 
More  than  one  watch  fulfilled  its  destiny,  as 
the  old  burlesque  hath  it,  and  "went," 
whilst  the  fight  surged  first  one  way  and 
then  another,  the  roughs,  if  anything,  having 
rather  the  best  of  it.  Suddenly  through 
the  din  might  have  been  heard  the  rapid 
though  measured  tread  of  disciplined  men. 
A  crash !  the  doors  fly  open,  and  stalwart 
blue-coated  policemen,  armed  with  heavy 
truncheons,  plunge  into  the  fray.  It  is  of 
short  duration  then  ;  one  or  two  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  rowdy  faction  drop  like 
logs  beneath  the  staves,  the  riot  is  at  an 
end,  and  some  score  of  people  in  custody, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Cherriton  and  his 
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three  brother-officers.  The  police  had,  of 
course,  after  a  little,  received  intelligence  of 
the  cock-fight,  and  a  strongish  patrol  had 
been  at  once  sent  down  in  that  direction, 
with  orders  not  to  enter  the  house  as  long- 
as  things  went  on  quietly,  but  to  repress 
any  disturbance  promptly,  orders  to  which 
they  had  strictly  adhered. 

The  Chirper  feels  a  little  depressed  when 
he  finds  himself  again  in  custody.  True, 
the  inspector  in  command,  who  of  course 
recognises  the  officers  at  a  glance,  tells  them, 
after  taking  their  names,  that  they  may  go  ; 
but  it  is  coupled  with  an  intimation  that 
they  must  attend  the  magistrate's  office  the 
next  morning  at  eleven.  Mr.  Cherriton  has 
lost  his  watch,  got  a  swollen  and  bleeding- 
lip,  and  feels  ruefully  conscious  of  having 
fallen  from  that  pedestal  of  virtue  on  which 
he  has  of  late  posed  himself. 

"Yes,"  he  muttered,  "I  fancy  I  shall 
return  to  the  ranks  now  ;  it  isn't  I'm  too 
volatile,  but  I'm  too  confoundedly  unlucky 
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for  the  staff.  Whenever  I  go  for  a  little 
sinful  amusement,  T'm  bound  to  furnish  a 
text  for  every  minister  in  the  Dominion. 
Hang  it  !  but,  by  Jove,  cock-fighting  is  sport, 
and  no  mistake." 

Cruel — yes,  perhaps  so  ;  but  pray  bear  in 
mind  the  merciless  cruelty  of  these  birds  to 
one  another  when  left  to  themselves.  I 
have  kept  game- fowl,  and  can  vouch  that 
the  monarch  of  my  yard  would  have  been 
as  relentless  as  the  Tetrarch  of  Judea,  and 
put  to  death  every  one  of  his  male  children, 
with  his  own  royal  beak  and  spurs,  as  soon 
as  they  grew  old  enough  to  arouse  his 
jealousy,  had  we  not  confined  him.  To  see 
a  cockerel  "  done  to  death  is  a  common 
enough  sight  in  an  ordinary  poultry-yard. 
It  is  their  nature  to  fight  a  outrance, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  Humanity's  duty 
to  assist  them  to  pits  and  steel  spurs  for  the 
more  deadly  prosecution  of  their  quarrels. 
Yet,  in  the  event  of  war,  it  is  no  harm  to 
furnish  the  belligerents,   an  you   can,  with 
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munitions,  nor  to  send  experts  to  judge  of 
it,  and  gentlemen  to  report  on  it.  Be  but 
the  cocks  of  our  own  species,  and  the  amuse- 
ment on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  still  lawful. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"a  prosaic  proposal." 


Very  curious  is  Lady  Hawksbury  to  hear 
all  about  that  visit  to  the  Lydons  when 
Letty  and  Sir  Richard  get  back  to  Montreal, 
and  she  cross-examines  Miss  Auriole  freely 
concerning  it.  When  the  girl  tells  the  story 
of  her  new-found  uncle  and  cousin,  the 
Dowager  listens  attentively  but  makes  no 
reply.  She  knows  right  well  that  cannot 
be  the  case,  and  it  is  evident  to  her  that 
Letty  has  been  very  partially  admitted 
behind  the  scenes.  Sir  Richard  calls  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  and  from  him  Lady 
Hawksbury  looks  to  know  the  truth.  Their 
greetings    made,    she    takes    him   into   her 
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confidential  corner,  with  the  brief  observa- 
tion :  "  I've  got  something  to  whisper  into 
the  General's  ear,  Letty — you  must  give  us 
a  few  minutes." 

Miss  Auriole  nodded  to  her  late  escort,  as 
she  laughingly  replied  :  "  Fifteen  minutes, 
grandmamma,  I  give  you  and  Sir  Kichard 
to  the  hatching  of  plots  and  explaining  of 
mysteries  ;  but  remember,  I  am  coming  back 
then  to  stop  further  caballing." 

"  Well,  General."  exclaimed  her  ladyship, 
as  Letty  left  the  room,  "  I  can  pretty  near 
guess  what  you  have  to  tell  me.  The  dim 
memory  is  a  fact.  George  Auriole  is  alive, 
and  George  Auriole  and  Lydon  are  one." 

"I  suppose,"  replied  the  Baronet,  "Miss 
Auriole  has  told  you  of  her  new  relations — 
that  you  knew  she  could  have  none  such — 
and  that  you  have  guessed  the  truth  ? " 

Lady  Hawksbury  nodded. 

"It  is  even  so.  George  Auriole  lives, 
although  I  fear  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  sands  in  the  glass  run  low. 
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I  must  first  tell  you  the  story  of  the  decep- 
tion he  practised  with  regard  to  his  death," 
and  then  Sir  Kichard  quietly  recapitulated 
Ly don's  narration.  "  We  thought  it  best, 
on  the  first  blush  of  affairs,  to  acquaint 
Miss  Auriole  with  no  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  make  her  welcome  Miss  Lydon  in 
the  light  of  a  cousin  and  George  Auriole  as 
a  near  relation.  I  do  not  think  that  at 
present  Miss  Lydon  is  a  whit  better  informed 
than  her  sister,  and  I  certainly  thought  that 
you  would  be  a  better  judge  than  either  of 
us  how  far  the  past  or  their  actual  rela- 
tionship should  be  disclosed  to  the  young 
ladies." 

"  Thanks,  Sir  Kichard,  for  deferring  to 
my  judgment.  I  am  sure  you  did  quite 
right  at  the  time  ;  and  as  to  how  much  it 
may  be  judicious  to  tell  them  later  on,  I  am 
quite  undecided.  It  must  depend  upon 
circumstances,  I  think,  though  I've  a  hazy 
idea  it  will  eventually  be  best  they  should 
both  know  the  truth  tenderly.     No  necessity 
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for  stating  George  Auriole's  exact  wrong- 
doing, for  instance." 

And  in  the  Dowager's  sight  Auriole's  was 
a  crime  past  all  condonation.  Murder, 
under  righteous  provocation,  she  could  have 
forgiven ;  but  cheating  at  cards — faugh  ! 
that  savoured  of  adventurers  and  canaille. 
She  was  one  of  the  few  women  who  could 
see  the  enormity  of  such  offending. 

"  I  presume,  Sir  Eichard,  that  you  have 
already  heard  some  of  your  chickens  have 
got  into  trouble  during  your  absence  ?" 
said  Lady  Hawksbury,  toying  carelessly 
with  a  fan. 

"  Yes  ;  no  great  scrape,  though.  We 
saw  little  harm  in  cock-fighting  in  my 
younger  days ;  and  beyond  it  ended  in  a 
general  row,  I  think  there's  no  more 
against  them." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  was 
so  afraid  you  might  think  it  necessary  to 
be  hard  upon  an  especial  favourite  of  mine, 
Mr.  Cherriton." 
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"  Not  more  than  the  others,"  replied  the 
Baronet,  "  Why  should  I  ?  He  will  have 
to  leave  my  personal  staff,  of  course.  I 
gave  him  due  warning  that  it  must  be  so 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  escapade." 

"He  will  be  very  sorry  for  that,"  said 
Lady  Hawksbury ;  "  if  it  is  possible  to 
reconsider  such  a  decision,  I  trust  you 
will." 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry,  too.  I  like  the 
boy,  and  I  recognise  what  good  stuff  there 
is  in  him.  It  is  just  out  of  such  scapegrace, 
reckless,  cheery  }roung  gentlemen  that  some 
of  our  very  best  officers  have  been  smelted. 
Their  superabundant  vitality  finds  vent,  I 
take  it,  when  they  come  to  actual  cam- 
paigning, and  you  get  the  advantage  of  all 
their  dash,  energy,  and  enterprise." 

"  But  you  say  yourself  he  has  committed 
no  great  crime,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Certainly  not ;  but,  as  I  explained  to 
him  before,  I  cannot  have  my  personal  staff 
involved  in  perpetual  scrapes,  albeit   there 
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may  be  no  great  harm  in  them.  I  most 
decidedly  object  to  their  being  prigs,  but 
they  must  remember  to  steer  clear  of 
rows." 

*  My  dear  Sir  Kichard,  at  that  age  they 
must  be  prigs  if  they  don't  get  into  scrapes. 
As  for  Jim,  I'll  disinherit  him  if  he's  not  in 
trouble  as  soon  as  he's  strong  enough." 

Sir  Richard  laughed,  and  then  abruptly 
changing  the  conversation,  said  :  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  something  I  have  very 
near  at  heart." 

"What  may  that  be?"  rejoined  Lady 
Hawksbury,  with  apparent  unconsciousness, 
and  a  most  vivid  idea  of  what  was  coming. 

"You  know  perfectly  well,"  rejoined  the 
Baronet,  who  was  far  too  experienced  in  the 
wiles  of  women  to  suppose  that  either  the 
Dowager  or  Letty  had  been  blind  to  his 
attentions  to  the  latter.  "  I  have  been 
paying  my  court  to  Miss  Auriole,  and  mean 
to  ask  her  to  marry  me.  Do  you  think  it 
hopeless,  or  have  T  a  chance  ?" 
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"I  am  not  the  custodian  of  that  young 
person's  hopes  and  aspirations,  you  know," 
rejoined  the  Dowager,  demurely. 

I  should  fancy  there  is  just  a  little  of  the 
feeling  the  cat  has  about  the  mouse  within 
its  claws  in  most  women  when  they  detect 
man  in  the  throes  of  proposal. 

"  No  ;  but  you  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  her  likes  and  dislikes  to  tell  me  if  it 
is  hopeless." 

"  Sir  Kichard,  you're  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  that's  where  the  difficulty  lies." 

"  I  don't  see  the  harm  of  that,"  ejaculated 
the  Baronet,  with  some  astonishment. 

"  Well,  you  see,  you're  a  little  too  old  a 
friend  of  mine  for  a  girl  of  Letty's  age. 
Still,  that's  a  matter  for  her  consideration, 
and  nobody  else's.  That's  the  one  trifling 
objection  I  have  to  offer  to  your  scheme. 
For  the  rest  I  can  honestly  wish  you  God 
speed  in  your  wooing.  She'll  never  say 
more  loyal  and  courteous  gentleman  nay." 

"  And    you    think    that    would    be    her 
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answer  ? "  said  the  Baronet,  somewhat  rue- 
fully. 

"  No  ;  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  can- 
not tell,  even  if  I  would,  what  Letty's  answer 
will  be,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  no  hopeless 
question  to  ask  her.  She  likes  you,  but 
whether  well  enough  to  be  your  wife  is  for 
you  to  discover." 

"  She  cannot  at  all  events,  think  it  is  her 
fortune,  not  herself,  I  want,"  rejoined  Sir 
Kichard.  "  You  might  disabuse  her  mind 
on  that  point  if  she  has  any  such  notion. 
As  you  know,  I  have  some  three  thousand 
a  year  of  my  own,  quite  independent  of  my 
profession." 

"  Letty  is  as  well  aware  of  that  as  I  and 
most  of  your  intimates.  Never  fear  on  that 
subject.  If  she  says  you  nay  it  will  be 
from  no  false  suspicion  of  that  sort,  but 
because  she  honestly  does  not  think  she 
could  be  a  good  wife  to  you.  She  is  a  girl 
who  will  treat  you  frankly  and  fairly,  and  I 
think  it  honestly  worth  your  while  to  ask 
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her  the   question,    your    mind    being  quite 

made  up  about  it." 

"  I    am    very    much    in    earnest,    Lady 

Hawksbury,"  rejoined  Sir  Richard,  quickly. 
"Then  come  down  here  to-morrow  to  five 

o'clock  tea,  and  111  take  care  you  shall  have 

ample  opportunity  of  testing  your  fortune. 

About    George   Auriole's   business   I    must 

think  ;  there  is  no  immediate  hurry  at  all 
events." 

"  Decidedly  not.  Very  many  thanks  for 
your  promised  kind  offices  and  good  wishes. 
For  the  present,  adieu  !  "  And  Sir  Eichard 
shook  hands  with  his  hostess,  and  went 
upon  his  way,  if  not  jubilant,  yet  hopeful. 

"  Ah  !  "  murmured  the  Dowager,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  as  the  door  closed, 
"  We  must  make  Mr.  Cherriton's  pardon 
one  of  the  conditions  of  that  contract  if 
Letty  assents.  We  are  pledged  to  stand  by 
that  scapegrace  in  his  troubles,  and  we  must 
this  once.  His  future,  alas  !  I  fear  is  beyond 
our  undertaking." 
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"  Letty,"  said  the  Dowager,  next  morning, 
"  Sir  Kichard's  coming  to  afternoon  tea,  and 
I  have  promised  him  a  tSte-d-tete  with  you. 
Of  course  you  know  what  that  means  ? " 

"  Yes,  grandmamma  ;  I  won't  affect  to 
misunderstand  you.  I  have  not  quite  made 
up  my  mind  what  I  shall  say,  but  I  know  I 
have  to  say  it.  He  spoke  definitely  to  you, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  Very  much  so.  I  told  him  that  he  must 
ask  you  himself,  and  only  promised  that  he 
should  have  the  opportunity,  and  to  point 
out  what  is  almost  superfluous — that  he  is  no 
fortune-hunter." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,"  replied  Miss  Auriole, 
"  his  own  position  absolves  him  of  that 
You  shall  know  all  about  it  by  dinner  at 
latest." 

Letty  indeed  felt  that  she  required  to 
ponder  over  this  question  a  good  bit.  She 
was  not  in  love  with  Sir  Kichard,  but 
she  did  much  like  and  esteem  him.  Then, 
again,  she  was  most  decidedly  not  in  love 
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with  anyone  else,  and  she  thought  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  settle  down  as  Lady  Bowood. 
The  Baronet,  she  knew,  had  for  years  mixed 
with  all  the  best  people  in  London.  A 
home  of  one's  own  was  nice,  and  when  any- 
thing should  happen  to  the  Dowager,  Letty 
felt  that  she  would  be  a  little  adrift  in  the 
world,  although  young  ladies  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  dot  do  not  suffer  much 
from  such  infliction.  If  she  was  no  par- 
ticularly worldly-minded  girl  this,  she  had 
at  all  events  lived  a  great  deal  too  much  in 
the  world  not  to  be  aware  of  her  advantages. 
She  knew  that  she  might  possibly  make  a 
marriage  of  greater  social  position  —  the 
peerage  quite  within  her  reach  probably, 
coronets  wanting  regilding  being  plentiful 
as  blackberries ;  but  she  doubted  whether 
she  should  make  more  prudent  choice. 

Eather  a  prosaic  way  of  considering  the 
affair,  perhaps  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  the 
matter-of-fact  contracts  turn  out  one  whit 
less  happily  than   the    more    romantic  ar- 
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rangements.  The  discovery  that  Sophonisba 
snores,  yawns,  or  can  be  cross,  is  terribly 
disenchanting. 

As  for  Sir  Richard,  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  deliberately.  He  would  have  married 
any  time  the  last  half-dozen  years  had  he 
encountered  the  right  lady.  He  has  met 
her  now,  and  is.  quite  determined  to,  at  all 
events,  ask  her  the  question.  He  has 
remembered  in  his  cooler  moments  that 
Lydon  has  two  daughters,  that  he  has  heard 
Lady  Hawksbury  express  fears  of  Jim's 
being  smitten  with  Miss  Lydon,  and  that  it 
was  probably  Clarisse,  and  not  Letty,  that 
the  artist  alluded  to  at  the  termination 
of  their  interview  at  Brent  Lodge.  The 
Dowager,  too,  he  feels,  would  have  hardly 
bid  him  try  his  luck  unless  she  had  deemed 
he  had  fair  hope  of  success.  To  say  that 
the  General  was  not  a  little  nervous  as  he 
pulled  up  his  horse  in  Sherbroke  Street 
would  be  absurd.  No  man  £oiii£  to  ask 
for  anything  that  he   has  dearly  at    heart 
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can  help  being  that,  and  in  this  kind  of 
asking  I  presume  it  would  be  especially  the 
case.  But  Sir  Richard  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  not  likely  to  be  more  than  in 
the  state  of  tremor  the  occasion  justifies. 

He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  Miss  Auriole  rises  to  welcome  him. 
Even  with  the  way  so  well  paved  on  both 
sides,  and  the  purport  of  their  interview 
known  equally  to  both  of  them,  the  accus- 
tomed banalities  have  to  be  gone  through, 
but  the  Baronet  cuts  these  short. 

"  Miss  Auriole,"  he  said,  after  a  little, 
"  Lady  Hawksbury  has  doubtless  explained 
to  you  the  reason  of  my  visit  to-day.  Will 
you  hear  patiently  the  few  words  I  have 
got  to  say  ?  " 

Letty  bowed  her  head  silently. 

"  You  give  me  courage  to  continue.  That 
you  are,  at  all  events,'  willing  to  listen,  is 
something.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife.  I  know  that  I  am  much  older 
than  yourself,   and  that  is  a  drawback  to 
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which  I  can  plead  nothing  in  extenuation.  If 
you  can  overlook  that,  and  accept  hearty  love 
and  devotion,  I  can  most  sincerely  say  they 
are  yours.  I  know  that  you  may  command 
a  much  better  alliance,  in  all  probability, 
but  you  will  choose  no  man  who  will  more 
dearly  love  and  cherish  you  than  myself. 
My  own  position  and  means  should  guarantee 
me  from  the  charge  of  fortune-hunting." 

"  Your  own  character  far  more  so,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Auriole. 

"Thank  you.  Letty  Auriole,  will  you 
marry  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  young  lady, 
as  she  stretched  out  her  hand.  "You 
pleaded  your  cause  well,  but  I'll  admit  it 
was  won  before  you  came  into  court.  I'd 
not  have  let  you  ask  me  that  question 
unless  I  could  say  Yes  in  reply." 

Sir  Richard  kissed  the  fair  hand  extended 
to  him,  in  old  courtly  fashion ;  but,  on  the 
termination  of  the  conference  that  followed, 
took  due  toll  from  the  lips  of  his  bride-elect. 
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When  Mr.  Cherriton's  pardon  was  granted 
has  never  been  exactly  ascertained,  but 
Lady  Hawksbury  always  laughingly  asserted, 
afterwards,  that  it  was  one  of  the  preliminary 
points  in  the  treaty.  Pardoned  he  was,  and 
on  Sir  Eichard's  staff  till  his  sojourn  in  the 
Canadas  came  to  an  ending. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  curiosity  of 
Jim  Hawksbury  concerning  the  visit  of  Sir 
Eichard  and  Miss  Auriole  to  the  Lydons 
had  been  intense.  Letty  had  cordially  ad- 
mitted to  him  before  leaving  the  quay  at 
Montreal  that  such  was  their  destination, 
and  Lady  Hawksbury  was  much  questioned 
on  their  way  back  to  Sherbroke  Street  as  to 
what  this  might  portend. 

'Til  tell  you  nothing,  Jim,"  replied  the 
Dowager,  "  and  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons — I  don't  know  anything  to  tell. 
Come  and  talk  to  me  when  they  come  back ; 
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and  then  if  I  think  it  fit  you  shall  be  let 
into  the  mystery,  you  shall." 

That  Jim  Hawksbury  should  call  upon  his 
grandmother  to  redeem  her  promise  pretty 
promptly  may  be  easily  conceived.  He 
called  the  day  after  Sir  Richard  had  won  his 
bride,  and  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  found  both  ladies. 

' "'Rather  rude  of  him  not  to  make  his 
bow  yesterday  evening,  Letty  ;  but  I  pre- 
sume he  is  still  ignorant  of  the  march  of 
events,"  laughed  the  Dowager,  as  she  shook 
hands.  "  Now  we  have  each  something  to 
say  to  him.  I  shall  leave  you  to  say  your 
say  first,  and  then  I'll  come  back  and  give 
him  my  story." 

"  What  does  the  old  lady  mean?"  inquired 
the  Hussar,  as  the  door  closed. 

"  Old  lady,  my  dear  Jim ;  it  is  well 
grandmamma  does  not  hear  you,  or  you 
would  be  out  of  her  good  graces  for  ever. 
Now  I  have  two  bits  of  news  for  you.     1  am 
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going  to  be  married,  and  I  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Clarisse  Lydon." 

"I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Did  you  not  find  her  charming  ? " 

"  Oh,  Jim,  Jim  !  I'm  afraid  you're  very 
bad.  May  I  inquire  what  you  are  con- 
gratulating me  upon  V  rejoined  Miss  Auriole, 
smiling. 

"  Your  having  made  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Lydon.  No — hang  it !  I  beg  pardon," 
stammered  the  Hussar,  as  Letty  threw  herself 
back  and  burst  into  peals  of  laughter.  "I 
mean  on  your  marriage,  of  course.  I'm  sure 
I  wish  you  every  happiness." 

"Who  with?"  asked  Letty,  with  undis- 
guised merriment. 

"With — with — that  is  to  say — with  the 
fellow,  you  know.  Upon  my  word,  I  beg 
pardon  again,  but  I  declare  I  quite  forgot  to 
inquire  the  name  of  the  fellow." 

"Jim,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  fear  there 
can  be  no  doubt  you  are  in  a  very  sad  state 
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— a  worse  case  of  heart  complaint  seldom 
witnessed.  I  am  going  to  marry  Sir  Bichard 
Bo  wood." 

"My  dear  Letty,  I  do  congratulate  you 
with  all  my  soul.  The  dear  old  chief  is  as 
good  a  fellow  as  ever  walked.  People  will 
say  he  is  a  little  old  for  you,  but  that  you 
are  best  judge  of." 

"  Yery  much  so  ;  and  if  people  hint  that 
in  my  presence,  they  will  discover  Letty 
Auriole  has  a  bitterer  tongue  than  she's  as 
yet  been  credited  with,"  and  there  was  a 
flash  in  the  girl's  eye  that  showed  she  would 
brook  no  badinage  on  that  point.  "  But  you 
are  dying  to  know  what  I  think  of  the  lady 
of  your  love.  Jim,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
judge  of  a  girl  in  something  like  thirty-six 
hours,  I  thought  her  charming.  You  know 
best  what  reason  you  had  for  treating  her  as 
you  did  at  Quebec,  but  it  wounded  her 
bitterly,  so  bitterly  that  she  must  have  had 
some  regard  for  you,  or  she'd  not  have  felt 
it  so  much." 
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"Did  you  tell  her  how  penitent  I  am," 
cried  Jim,  earnestly  ;  "  how  anxious  I  am  to 
make  my  peace  ?" 

"  I  did  ;  I  promised  at  Toronto  to  do  you 
a  good  turn  if  I  ever  had  the  chance  in  this 
affair,  but  I  tell  you  fairly  she's  very  deeply 
offended.  Her  own  foothold  of  society,  it 
seems,  is  somewhat  precarious,  and  she  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  you 
thought  it  all  very  good  fun  knowing  her 
at  Fulham,  but  to  know  her  in  society — ah, 
that  was  another  thing." 

"  Of  course  she  must  think  so.  What 
else  could  she  think  if  she  is  what  I  believe 
her  to  be — an  honest,  straightforward  girl?" 

"  I  fancy  she  is  that,  Jim,"  replied  Miss 
Auriole  ;  "  but  you  have  had  doubts  about 
it,  I  can  see." 

"Yes,  I  admit  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
story,  but  it  would  have  been  a  staggerer 
for  most  men.  Still,  I  believe  in  Clarisse 
now,  in  spite  of  everything." 

"  My  knowledge  of  Miss  Lydon  is  limited, 
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but  I  think  you  are  right.  Grandmamma ! 
and  about  time  you  came.  Jim's  going 
into  rhapsodies.  Oh  no  ;  not  about  me  and 
my  contemplated  arrangements — about  some 
tangled  affairs  of  his  own.  I  shall  leave 
you  to  be  the  recipient  of  his  lamentations 
now.  Don't  look  angry,  Jim,  at  my  persi- 
flage ;  I  vow  I  stood  staunchly  to  your  cause 
at  Quebec,"  and  so  saying  Miss  Auriole 
quitted  the  room. 

"  You're  deeply  in  love  with  this  Miss 
Lydon  still  ?  "  said  Lady  Hawksbury,  as  she 
dropped  into  a  low  arm-chair. 

"  Yes,  but  it  does  not  much  matter  to 
anyone.  I  have  offended  her  past  forgive- 
ness, and  her  feelings  towards  me  are  very 
much  the  reverse." 

"I  think  you  should  know  who  Mr. 
Lydon  is.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
George  Auriole,  Letty's  father  ?" 

a  Yes,  but  only  quite  recently.  Uncle 
Robert  told  it  me  at  Toronto." 

"  Mr.  Lydon  is  George  Auriole,"  said  the 
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Dowager,  quietly.  "  It  was  to  see  his 
daughter,  and  to  confess  his  identity,  that 
finding  himself  dying  he  sent  for  Letty  and 
Sir  Richard." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  was  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  this  ;  I  had  an  inkling  that  it  was 
possible,  in  spite  of  the  well-accredited  story 
of  Auriole's  death,  it  might  turn  out  so. 
This  makes  Letty  and  Clarisse  sisters,  or 
rather  half-sisters,  for  I  suppose  he  was 
married  twice." 

"  It  will  be  as  well  to  suppose  so,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  you  know  it  couldn't  have 
been." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  the  Hussar,  with 
considerable  astonishment. 

cc  What  age  should  you  put  Miss  Lydon 
at?"   rejoined  the  Dowager,  dryly. 

"  Eighteen — perhaps  nineteen." 

"  Exactly  ;  and  you  see  George  Auriole's 
first  wife  only  died  about  seventeen  years 
ago  at  the  outside.  The  second  could  have 
been  no  marriage  in  reality  ;    still    it    will 
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be  best  not  to  hint  at  such  a  doubt 
even.  George's  history  is  a  bygone  scandal 
nowadays,  and  even  if  people  here  did 
know  all  about  it,  there  are  not  likely  to 
be  any  whose  knowledge  could  put  dates 
together  as  I  can." 

Jim  nodded  assent. 

"And  now  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
one  question.  Do  you,  being  aware  that 
Miss  Lydon  is  a  broken  man's  illegitimate 
daughter,  still  contemplate  making  her  your 
wife?" 

Jim  Hawksbury  was  silent  for  some  two 
or  three  minutes,  then  he  raised  his  head 
and  replied  in  low  resolute  tones  :  "  Yes,  if  I 
can. 

"You  know  your  father  and  mother  will 
object  strongly,  and  that  the  world  will  say 
they  have  good  grounds  for  doing  so." 

"  I  should  imagine  probably " 

"I  also,  Jim,  refuse  to  sanction  it.  I 
think  it  a  most  injudicious  marriage." 

"I   am   sorry,   grandmamma,    very,   but 
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this  is  a  thine  a  man  must  decide  for  him- 
self.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  premature  to 
discuss  it  at  present,  as  it  is  most  uncertain 
whether  Miss  Lydon  would  accept  me  if  I 
asked  her." 

"  I  can  only  hope,  my  dear  Jim,  that  she 
will  say  '  No/  if  you  do,"  rejoined  the 
Dowager. 

Pretty  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the 
above  conference  was  held  in  Sherbroke 
Street,  a  conversation  was  going  on  in  Brent 
Lodge  between  Lydon  and  his  daughter. 
The  artist,  with  flushed  cheeks,  was  lying 
on  the  sofa,  while  Clarisse,  employed  in 
some  needlework,  was  seated  in  a  low  chair 
by  his  side. 

"  I  get  weaker,  Clarisse,"  he  said  at 
length,  "steadily  and  gradually  weaker. 
I  shall  never  see  the  spring  in  all  its  bright 
greenery  again." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  papa,"  replied  the  girl,  as 
the  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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"  "Why  not  ?  child,"  rejoined  Lydon.     "  I 
am  not  making  lamentation,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  distress  you ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  shrink 
from  discussion  of  the  inevitable.     I  shall 
be  sorry,  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  otherwise 
it  is  but  the  laying  down  of  a  ruined  life. 
I  have  a  few  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about,  and  it  is  best  I  should  do  so  before  I 
get  weaker.     I  have  been  undecided  about 
telling  you  my  story,  but  I  think  it  better 
you  should   hear   it  in  some  sort  from  me 
than  from  anyone  else.     My  narrative  will 
be  very  brief.     Long  before  you  were  born 
I    got   into   trouble    in    England — trouble, 
about   which,  if  you   have   any  regard  for 
my  memory,  you  will  never  inquire  further 
— I    changed   my    name,    came    over   here, 
leaving    a    wife    behind   me,    and,    though 
1  did  not  know  it  then,  a  child  :  that  child 
is  your   half-sister,   and  the  Letty  Auriole 
you  have  just  entertained." 

"  Miss  Auriole  my  sister,  not  my  cousin  I" 
cried  Clarisse,  with  open  eyes. 
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"  Yes  ;  her  mother  died  many  years  ago. 
Yours  was  my  second  wife.  She  is  your 
half-sister  undoubtedly." 

"Does  she  know  it.  Did  she  know  it 
when  she  was  here  ? " 

"  Certainly  not  when  she  was  here,  and 
I  should  imagine  is  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  still.  Bowood  knows  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  I  left  the  divulging  of  them 
a  good  deal  to  his  discretion,  and  I  think  lie 
would  not  speak  as  yet." 

"  Papa,  I  am  very  glad.  It  is  nice  to 
have  a  sister ;  but  better  still,  I  think  Letty 
and  I  could  be  great  friends.  Is  my  real 
name  Auriole  ? " 

The  artist  winced  ;  these  artless  questions 
are  terrible  at  times,  when  our  sins  come 
home  to  roost,  and  our  peccadilloes  have  to 
be  borne  by  innocent  participators  in  our 
misdoing's.     Lvdon  knew  that  Clarisse  was 

o 

virtually  nameless. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  at  length  ;  "1  suppose 
you  are  entitled  to  be  called  by  the  name  I 

s  2 
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have  abandoned ;  but  you  had  best  always 
retain  your  present  name  till/'  lie  continued 
with  a  faint  smile,  "the  right  man  asks  you 
to  change  it," 

Clarisse  made  no  reply. 

"  Suppose  Hawksbury  should  ask  you 
such  a  question,  what  would  be  3-our 
answer  ? " 

**  That  is  not  a  fair  question,  papa.  As 
you  well  know,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
my  being  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
point." 

M I  am  not  so  clear  about  that.  I  re- 
member in  London  I  thought  very  dif- 
ferently. I  should  have  fancied,  if  we 
had  stayed  a  little  longer,  he  would  have 
whispered  love  words  into  by  no  means 
xm willing  ears." 

"  I  cannot  help  what  you  might  have 
thought  then,  papa,"  replied  Clarisse,  with 
a  defiant  ring  in  her  voice.  "  Had  you  seen 
us  meet  out  here,  I  don't  think  you  would 
have  held  to  such  a  mistaken  opinion.     Mr. 
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Hawksbury  did  not  seem  anxious  even  to 
recognise  me  in  this  country." 

The  girl's  language  had  probably  been* 
still  stronger  if  Letty  Auriole's  testimony 
to  Jim's  penitence  for  his  conduct  upon 
that  occasion  had  not  been  fresh  in  her 
memory. 

"  But  what  if  I  could  explain  the  probable 
reason  for  his  behaviour  !  What  if  I  could 
point  out  to  you  that  it  was  but  natural  he 
should  fight  shy  of  further  acquaintance 
with  us  ! " 

"What  can  you  mean?"  cried  Clarisse,. 
rising  in  her  excitement.  "  What  possible 
reason  could  Mr.  Hawksbury  have  for  de- 
clining our  acquaintance  out  here,  except 
that  to  a  gentleman  on  Lieut. -General  Sir 
Richard  Bowood's  staff,  Mr.  and  Miss  Lydon 
were  not  quite  swells  enough  to  associate 
with." 

"  You  may  remember  I  won  a  large  sum 
of  money  at  cards  from  Hawksbury  in 
London." 
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"  Yes ;  but  you  did  not  take  it.  What 
can  that  have  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"  It  so  happens  I  did  take  it." 

"  What !  after  promising  me,  papa,  that 
you  would  not  ! "  ejaculated  Clarisse,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  I  told  you  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  refuse  taking  it  when  Hawksbury  offered 
payment ;  that  the  only  possible  way  to 
avoid  doing  so  was  to  depart  rapidly,  and 
without  giving  him  a  hint  of  our  intention  ; 
but  he  was  more  prompt  in  the  settlement 
of  his  debt  than  I  had  reckoned  on.  We 
had  a  slight  scene,  but  he  insisted  on  dis- 
charging his  account  in  full  the  day  before 
we  left.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  Clarisse ; 
I  was  compelled  to  receive  it." 

"  Still,  though  I  know  but  little  of  such 
things,  and  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  you 
should  have  won  all  that  money,  I  do  know 
that  gentlemen  play  cards  for  big  stakes, 
and,  as  you  yourself  told  me,  expect  to  pay 
when  they  lose." 
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"Remember,  Clarisse,  how  we  met  Hawks  - 
bury ;  remember,  lie  knew  nothing  of  my 
.standing.  Don't  you  see,  it  is  possible  that 
he  might,  upon  our  sudden  departure,  regard 
me  as  a  mere  card-playing  adventurer,  who 
had  levanted  with  his  plunder." 

"  Impossible !  he  could  not  think  that  of 
you,"  cried  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands 
passionately.      "Then  there  was  my  note." 

"  Yes.  By-the-way,  Clarisse,  what  was 
in  that  note  ? "  and  the  artist  gazed  at  his 
daughter  earnestly. 

"  Very  little.  I  bade  him  good-bye,  and 
said  that  our  excuse  for  not  personally 
saying  it  was  this  miserable  money,  which 

vou  were   determined  not  to  receive  from 

■j 

him.  Oh,  papa !  what  must  he  have  thought 
when  he  got  those  few  lines  ?  " 

"As  he  never  got  them  it  is  not  worth 
speculating  about.  You  gave  them  me  to 
post ;  I  burnt  them." 

"  Why,  papa  ? "  asked  Clarisse,  in  a  low 
voice. 
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"  Because  I  feared  you  might  receive  an 
answer  to  them.  I  thought  you  were  both 
inclined  to  get  fond  of  one  another,  and 
could  see  no  satisfactory  termination  to  any 
love-passages  between  you." 

"  It  was  cruel,  papa,"  rejoined  the  girl, 
gently.     "  I  don't  wish  to  trouble  you,  but 

I    should    dearly   like "    and   here    she 

hesitated. 

"  Like  what  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

"To  restore  that  money  to  Mr.  Hawks- 
bury,"  continued  Clarisse,  with  downcast 
eyes  ;  "  that  is,  if  you  still  have  it." 

Lydon's  sole  reply  was  to  detach  a  key 
from  his  watch-chain,  hand  it  to  her,  and 
say  :  "  Open  that  dispatch-box  on  the  far 
table,  and  you  will  find  in  the  right-hand 
corner  the  exact  roll  of  notes  Hawksbury 
handed  over  to  me.  But  now,  how  do  you 
intend  to  restore  it?  to  send  it  to  him  would 
only  be  to  have  it  returned  by  the  next  post." 

"  Suppose  it  was  sent  anonymously  ? " 

"  It   would  be   equally  the    same    thing, 
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although,  perhaps,  a  post  later.  I  have 
done  the  best  I  can  think  of  concerning  it, 
because  I  thought  you  would  wish  it  so.  I 
have  bequeathed  it  to  him." 

Clarisse  said  nothing  ;  she  knew  her  father 
was  dying,  and  was  well  aware  that  he  knew 
it  also,  but  we  are  all  reticent  about  allud- 
ing to  that  mysterious  journey  which  we 
must  all  take  to  those  on  the  verge  of  depar- 
ture ;  these  latter,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  are 
much  more  disposed  to  discuss  such  matters 
than  those  about  them. 

"You  will  see,  Clarisse,  that  it  is  so, 
when  you've  laid  me  to  rest ;  but,  mark  me, 
it  will  be  useless." 

The  girl  looked  up  mutely  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  Because  he  will  refuse  to  accept  such  a 
legacy  to  the  detriment  of  your  humble 
fortune,"  continued  Lydon,  "if  I've  read 
him  aright." 

"  But  it  is  his  own  money,  papa.  I  regard 
it  as  never  having  been  ours." 
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"Yes,  but  nobody  else  will  take  your 
Quixotic  view,  child.  It  is  veritably  mine ; 
and  Hawksbury,  like  many  other  people, 
will  look  upon  it  as  preposterous,  that  I, 
with  so  little  to  leave  my  daughter,  should 
alienate  five  hundred  pounds  from  her  in 
favour  of  a  mere  acquaintance.  He  has 
chivalry  enough  in  him  to  decline  that,  let 
alone  that  it  is  well  known  to  his  people 
who  it  was  nursed  him  to  life  again  after  the 
affair  at  Ridge  way." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  then  about  this 
detestable  money  ? "  cried  Clarisse. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  to  restore  it  to 
him/5  said  her  father,  smiling.  "  You  must 
take  it  him  yourself." 

"  But  how  can  I  ? "    exclaimed  the   girl. 

o 

"  It  is  impossible.  He  would  no  more  take 
it  that  way  than  the  other." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  would ;  nothing  could  be 
simpler." 

"  Explain  ;  tell  me  how." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Lydon.     "  I  am  tired  ;  I 
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leave  all  explanations  for  Hawksbury.  I 
can't  spare  you  for  a  little  yet,  Clarisse ;  but 
I  have  a  shrewd  idea  he  will  have  something 
to  say  to  you  whenever  he  shall  hear  of  his 
legacy/' 

Miss  Lydon  s  face  was  somewhat  flushed 
as  she  kissed  her  father  before  leaving  him  ; 
.and  she  pondered  much  all  that  night  over 
what  Letty  Auriole  had  said  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

''CONCLUSION." 

With  the  first  snow,  the  news  came  to 
Montreal  that  George  Auriole — to  give 
him  his  proper  appellation — had  passed 
away.  There  was  more  than  one  graceful 
paragraph  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
artist  in  the  journals  of  his  adopted 
country  ;  so  that  Lady  Hawksbury  and 
her  circle  were  at  once  informed  that  the 
end  had  come,  and  that  Clarisse  was  now 
alone  in  the  world.  A  subject  of  much 
conjecture  to  them  all  was  what  Jim 
would  do  under  these  circumstances. 

"  I   suppose,   Letty,"    said   the  Dowager, 
pettishly,     "  that     my    precious    grandson 
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will  go  down  to  the  funeral,  and  ask 
Miss  Lydon  to  marry  him  as  soon  after- 
wards as  she  will  see  him." 

"  I  certainly  think,  grandmamma,  Jim  will 
ask  Clarisse  that  question  as  soon  as  he 
decently  can ;  but  unless  he  shows  con- 
siderable tact  in  putting  it,  he  runs  con- 
siderable risk  of  being  said  'No'  to." 

"  She  will  be  a  very  sensible  young 
woman  if  she  shows  such  good  sense  and 
discrimination,"  replied  Lady  Hawksbury. 

"  She  will  be  a  very  proud  and  foolish 
girl  if  she  does,"  rejoined  Letty,  laugh- 
ing. "I'm  sure  she's  fond  of  him,  and  I 
believe  would  make  him  a  capital  wife." 

"  Fancy  Jim  married  to  a  woman  with 
no  taste  for  hunting  !"  replied  her  lady- 
ship, a  little  disdainfully. 

"Now,  grandmamma,  that  is  sheer  per- 
versity," rejoined  Miss  Auriole.  "  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  hunting  men, 
as  a  rule,  don't  want  their  wives  in  the 
hunting-field." 
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The  Dowager  burst  out  laughing  as  she 
exclaimed  :  "  You're  right,  child,  right  f 
I  recollect  poor  John  Inglefield,  who  used 
always  to  complain  piteously  :  'She 
couldn't  ride  when  I  married  her — it  was 
one  of  the  great  inducements ;  and  now 
she  insists  upon  having  her  two  hunters 
and  a  hack.' " 

"  I  think  it  will  probably  come  to  pass," 
said  Miss  Auriole. 

"  Quite  possible,5'  replied  her  ladyship. 
"  The  authorities  will  object  all  round,  you 
will  see ;  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  here- 
ditary obstinacy  of  the  Hawksburys,  and 
have  no  cause  to  believe  that  Jim  is  not 
a  most  genuine  scion  of  the  race  in  that 
respect." 

The  Dowager  was  perfectly  right  in  her 
first  conjecture.  Her  grandson  wrote  a 
short  letter  of  sympathy  to  Clarisse,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  deceased  in  attending  the 
funeral.     He   could    hardly  have  done  less 
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under  the  circumstances.  He  was  indebted 
for  shelter,  nursing,  and  unwearied  kindness 
to  Lydon  and  his  daughter  in  his  own 
extremity,  and  in  common  gratitude  was 
bound  to  stand  uncovered  by  his  open 
grave.  A  few  lines  from  a  solicitor  briefly 
accpainted  him  with  the  day  and  hour 
fixed  for  the  ceremony,  and  Jim  was  duly 
present ;  but  he  of  course  saw  nothing  of 
Clarisse. 

Miss  Auriole,  too,  had  written  her  letter 
of  condolence,  and  a  few  days  after  the 
luckless  artist  had  been  laid  to  rest  received 
an  answer  from  Clarisse,  containing  her 
acknowledgments,  and  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  Miss  Auriole  would  come  and  stay  for  a 
week  with  her.  "  I  am  so  lonely,"  she  said, 
"it  will  be  genuine  kindness  to  come  to  me 
for  a  little.  I  daresay  they  have  told  you 
by  this,  although  we  were  both  ignorant  of 
the  fact  when  you  were  last  here,  that  we 
are  sisters,  not  cousins.  Half-sisters,  it  is 
true,    Letty,    but    still    sisters.      The    same 
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blood  runs  through  our  veins  ;  your  father 
was  my  father.  Will  you  not  come  and 
weep  for  him  with  me  ?  His  loss  to  you 
can  be  nothing ;  you  never  knew  him,  I  may 
say ;  but  he  has  been  all  in  all  to  me  for  so 
many  years,  and  I  have  no  one  to  comfort 
me.  I  am  no  weak  hysterical  girl,  believe 
me,  bat  to  stand  all  alone  at  nineteen 
is  excuse  for  feeling  sad ;  and  if  you 
reject  me,  I  shall  have  reason  to  feel  still 
sadder." 

Miss  Auriole  knit  her  brows  a  little  over 
this  letter  when  she  received  it.  A  little 
while  back,  and  she  would  have  carried  it 
straight  to  Lady  Hawksbuiy  for  explanation. 
Now  she  wrote  a  little  note  to  Sir  Ki chard 
Bo  wood,  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  he  arrived,  and 
their  first  greetings  were  over,  she  simply 
placed  Clarisse's  letter  in  his  hands  with  the 
quiet  remark  :  "I  need  scarcely  say  I  am 
going  for  a  week ;  but  is  it  true  ?  Was 
Mr.  Lydon  my  father  ? " 
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Sir  Richard  said  nothing  until  he  had 
read  the  note  through ;  then  he  replied  : 
"  Perfectly.  Of  course  you  wish  me  to 
explain  V  Letty  nodded,  and  then  the 
Baronet  narrated  George  Auriole's  history 
pretty  much  as  he  himself  had  told  it 
to  Clarisse,  admitting  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  fly  England,  but  being  equally 
vague  about  the  actual  cause,  and  also 
speaking  of  the  second  marriage  as  per- 
fectly genuine.  Sir  Richard  argued,  like 
Lady  Hawksbury,  that  the  invalidity  of 
that  marriage  was  a  thing  that  could  be 
very  well  concealed,  and  that  it  was  much 
better  for  the  sake  of  both  sisters  it 
should  be  so. 

"  And  you  approve,  I  hope,  of  my  going 
to  stay  with  Clarisse  for  a  little  ? "  said 
Miss  Auriole. 

"Certainly.  I  should  be  very  selfish  to 
say  otherwise.  George  Auriole  was  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  your  sister  that  her  home  is  with  us 
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in  future,  unless  you  see  any  objection  to 
such  an  arrangement." 

(i  Thank  you ;  it  is  what  I  should  like 
of  all  things,  although  I  don't  think  Jim 
will  allow  it  for  long.  I  promised  my 
father,  when  I  did  not  know  he  was  so, 
to  be  a  true  friend  to  Clarisse  ;  and,  poor 
fellow,  he  seemed  so  anxious  we  two 
should  like  one  another.  I  wish  I  had 
been  told  the  whole  truth  at  Quebec." 

ci  He  did  not  wish  it  then,  Letty,  and 
pledged  me  to  secrecy;  but  he  was  very 
anxious  to  see  you — a  daughter  of  whose 
existence,  remember,  he  had  never  known 
till  he  saw  you  and  heard  your  name  at 
Wainfleet." 

"I  am  glad  at  least  I  saw  him,  and 
very  glad  I  kissed  him  once.  Poor  father  ! 
his  must  have  been  a  sad  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Kichard,  moodily.  "  I 
remember  your  father  a  spoilt  favourite 
of  society,  with  the  entree  of  all  the  best 
houses  in  town.     It  must  have  been  a  sad 
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change  to  retire  into  such  complete  ob- 
scurity as  all  his  latter  years  were  passed 
in." 

"  I  shall  start  by  the  train  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Miss  Auriole.  "Will  you 
telegraph  to  Clarisse  for  me  to  say  I  am 
coming  ?  and  if  you  can  manage  to  see  me 
off,  I  shall  be  glad." 

"  Rest  assured  I  shall  do  that.  If  there 
is  nobody  going  up  to  take  charge  of  you 
we  know,  I  will  do  escort." 

"  No,  you  must  stop  and  take  care  of 
grandmamma  and  the  Fenians,"  said  Letty, 
smiling.  "  You  shall  see  me  e  aboard  the 
cars,'  as  they  call  it  out  here,  and  deliver 
me  over  to  the  conductor.  I  shall  come  to 
no  harm,  believe  me." 

A  fortnight  had  passed  away,  and  still 
Miss  Auriole  lingered  at  Brent  Lodge. 
Lady  Hawksbury  and  Sir  Richard  had 
received  letters  from  her,  in  all  of  which 
she  consistently  pronounced  her  new-found 
sister   charming.      The    two    girls,    in   fact, 
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thrown  by  the  circumstances  into  close 
intimacy,  speedily  recognised  the  sterling 
worth  of  each  other's  character.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  they  were  loyal  sisters,  speak- 
ing with  much  openness  to  one  another 
about  their  hopes  and  aspirations.  I  think 
Jim  Hawksbury  had  been  subject  of  con- 
versation between  them  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  Letty  had  little  doubt 
now  of  the  upshot  of  Jim's  love-chase. 

It  was  at  the  expiration  of  this  fortnight 
that  Hawksbury  received  a  letter  from  a 
solicitor  at  Quebec,  which  informed  him 
that  he  inherited  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  pounds  under  the  will  of 
Alfred  Lydon,  of  Brent  Lodge,  lately 
deceased.  The  Hussar  acted  as  the  artist 
had  predicted  he  would.  Eecognising  at 
once  that  this  was  the  exact  amount  that  he 
had  handed  over  to  Lydon  on  account  of 
the  ecarte,  he  started  at  once  for  Quebec, 
intent  upon  saying  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  touch  this  legacy.     He  would  have 
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said  the  same,  I  think,  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  especially  now  as  lie  knew  that 
Clarisse  was  but  scantily  provided  for. 

The  two  girls  were  sitting  in  Miss  Lvdon's 
own  room  when  they  were  startled  by  a  ring 
at  the  bell.  Another  minute,  and  the  maid- 
servant brought  in  a  card,  with  an  intimation 
that  the  gentleman  begged  to  see  Miss 
Lydon  for  five  minutes.  Clarisse  glanced 
at  the  ticket  inscribed,  "Mr.  Hawksbury, 
— th  Hussars,  A.D.C." 

"  I  can't  see  him,  Letty,"  she  exclaimed, 
nervously.   "  See  him  for  me,  and  tell  him  so. " 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Miss  Auriole.  "  I 
will  see  him  first ;  but  see  him  you  shall 
for  five  minutes.  He  is  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  you,  and  in  common  fairness 
you  ought  to  give  him  to  understand  at 
once  that  his  devotion  is  hopeless.  Jim's 
been  as  a  brother  to  me,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  keep  him  dangling  at  your  skirts.  If 
he  is  to  have  his  conge,  let  him  have  it  now." 

"  But,  Letty  !  " 
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"  Quite  so,  my  dear.  You  keep  quiet  for 
five  minutes,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  you ; 
five  more,  you  know,  and  he  can  be  on  his 
way  back  to  Mo  ntreal,  knowing  that  his  suit 
is  hopeless,"  and,  with  an  arch  smile,  Miss 
Auriole  opened  the  door  and  passed  out. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Jim  ?  and  how  are  they 
all  at  Montreal  ? "  said  Miss  Auriole,  as  she 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

"  Quite  well,  thanks ;  but  I  must  .see 
Miss  Lydon  if  I  can." 

"What  about?" 

"  This  money  her  poor  father  left  me.  I 
can't  take  it,  you  know." 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  so  ?  " 

'•'  No,  thanks,  Letty  ;  I  prefer  to  tell  her 
myself,"  rejoined  Jim,  "  if  she  will  let  me." 

"  Yes,  Jim,  I  have  persuaded  her  to  do 
that.  I  have  told  her,  if  there  is  no  hope 
for  you,  it  is  but  fair  that  she  should  give 
you  to  understand  so  at  once." 

"  And  what  chance  do  you  think  I  have. 
Letty?" 
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"  Oh,  dear  !  liow  should  I  know  ?  and  if 
I  knew,  do  you  suppose,  monsieur,  I  would 
tell  ?  Come,  renounce  your  legacy,  and 
hear  Clarisse  renounce  your  love,"  and  as 
she  spoke,  Miss  Auriole  rose,  and  led  the 
way  back  to  the  sanctum.  She  paused  for 
a  moment  ere  she  touched  the  handle  of  the 
door.  "  Bemember,  I've  pleaded  your  peni- 
tence for  the  past ; .  that  'faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady  ; '  and  that  she's  worth  winning." 

"  Mr.  Hawksbury,"  said  Clarisse,  rising 
as  the  door  opened. 

The  Hussar  bowed,  and  then  they  both 
stood  silent. 

"  I  have  written,  Miss  Lydon,  to  express 
my  sympathy  for  you  in  your  affliction," 
said  Jim,  at  length. 

Clarisse  bowed  her  acknowledgments. 

"  I  am  compelled  now  to  intrude  upon 
you  in  consequence  of  this  legacy  your 
father  has  left  me." 

"  I  do  not  see  what  I  have  to  do  with 
it,"  returned  Miss  Lydon. 
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"  You  must  see  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
receive  it." 

"I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not.  It  was  my  father's  wish,  and  that  is 
sacred  in  my  eyes." 

"  The  world,  Miss  Lydon,  would  cry 
shame  upon  me  if  I,  with  no  claim  upon 
your  father,  accepted  money  from  him  that 
ought  to  go  to  you." 

"  I  presume,  sir,  that  is  a  thing  between 
my  father  and  myself,  and  upon  which  the 
world  is  not  called  upon  for  its  opinion/" 
retorted  Miss  Lydon,  haughtily. 

"  But  think  for  one  moment,  please,  of 
the  embarrassment  of  my  position.  The 
legacy  is  the  exact  sum  your  father  won 
from  me  at  ecarte  !  " 

"  Yes;  those  hateful  cards!"  cried  Clarisse, 
passionately.  "You  know  he  never  meant  to 
take  it — he  promised  me  he  would  not.  We 
left  England  earlier  than  we  intended,  by 
his  desire,  so  that  he  might  avoid  taking  it 
from  you ;  but  you  were  too  quick  for  us. 
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On  his  deathbed  he  insisted  upon  making- 
restitution,  and,  shameful  to  admit,  said  you 
might  well  mistake  him  for  an  adventurer 
who  had  robbed  you  and  then  absconded 
with  his  booty." 

Hawksbury  stood  silent  and  petrified  by 
the  girl's  passionate  explanation. 

"  I  must  clear  his  memory  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,"  continued  Clarisse.  "I  never 
knew  him  touch  a  card  except  when  he 
played  that  terrible  ecarte  with  you.  He 
didn't  want  your  money,  he  said  so,  and  I 
know  it ;  but  cards  had  a  mysterious  fasci- 
nation for  him,  and  win  he  must,  if  he  pos- 
sibly could.  The  very  notes  you  paid  him 
are  lying  at  his  solicitors  for  you.  You 
believe  me,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  do,  and  sadly  I  own  to  having  doubted 
him.  Most  humbly  and  sincerely  I  apolo- 
gise to  you  for  the  way  in  which  I  first 
greeted  you  out  here.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
soon  to  say  more  to  you  now,  but  I  trust 
you  will  in  a  few  weeks  let  me  tell  you  the 
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high  hopes  I  had  in  London,  and  ask  if  they 
can  ever  be  realised." 

Miss  Lydon  blushed  as  she  returned : 
"  But  you  will  take  the  legacy,  will  you 
not  ? " 

"  I  can  take  it  only  in  one  way,"  rejoined 
Hawksbury. 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  Am  I  to  speak  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  No  —  I  don't  know,"  faltered 
Olarisse. 

"  That  you  give  me  yourself  with  it.  No ; 
don't  answer  now  unless  you  like  ;  but  give 
me  leave  to  ask  you  the  same  question 
later." 

For  a  moment  the  girl  stood  irresolute  ; 
then  she  crossed  swiftly  to  his  side.  "  That," 
she  said,  "  would  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
I  will  answer  you  frankly  at  once.  If  you 
choose  to  take  me,  I  am  yours  ;  but  what  will 
your  people  say  ?  " 

Jim's  only  answer  was  to  draw  her  close 
to  him ;  and  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers, 
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he  whispered  :  "  They  know  you  saved  my 
life,  and  therefore  can't  complain  if  I  give 
you  what  belongs  to  you." 

There  was  a  rattling  of  the  door-handle, 
and  as  Clarisse  escaped  from  her  lover's 
embrace,  Miss  Auriole  entered. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but 
I  am  so  hungry ;  and,  please,  Clarisse, 
luncheon  is  ready,"  and  then  Letty  looked 
inquisitively  at  the  pair.  "  You  haven't 
been  quarrelling,  have  you  ?  "  she  said,  after 
a  few  seconds. 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  Jim.  "Miss 
Lydon  has  consented  to  keep  this  money, 
and  I  am  simply  full  of  gratitude  for  her 
condescension." 

"  Don't  let  him  mystify  you,  Letty  dear," 
cried  Clarisse,  as  she  crossed  the  room,  and 
stole  her  arm  round  her  sister's  waist.  "  He 
is  not  only  going  to  take  that  miserable 
money,  but  me  with  it.  You  are  my  elder 
and  nearest  of  kin.  Will  you  give  your 
consent  ? " 
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Miss  Auriole's  reply  consisted  in  kissing 
her  sister  heartily,  shaking  hands  with 
Jim  and  then  carrying  the  pair  off  to 
luncheon. 

That  Lady  Hawksbury  had  become  aware 
of  her  grandson's  visit  to  Quebec,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  mention,  and  her 
curiosity  was  much  excited  thereat.  But 
while  he  was  away,  Sir  Richard,  deriving  his 
information  from  his  Jiancee,  let  her  into 
the  secret  of  Jim's  legacy.  The  Dowager 
was  quick  of  understanding,  and  at  once 
recognised  that  this  was  the  sum  or  there- 
abouts that  Jim  had  lost  to  the  dead  man 
the  year  before.  When  the  Hussar  presented 
himself  in  Sherbroke  Street  on  his  return, 
her  ladyship  scrutinised  him  closely  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  said  sharply  : 

"You've  done  it,  Jim,  I  can  see.  Men 
never  look  so  ridiculously  pleased  with 
themselves  as  when  they've  just  done  some- 
thing equivalently  foolish.  You  have  asked 
that  Lydon  girl  to  marry  you." 
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"  Just  so,"  replied  Hawksbury,  "  and  she 
has  said  '  Yes.'  " 

"  Of  course  she  has.  There  couldn't  be 
much  doubt  about  that"  replied  the  Dowager, 
haughtily. 

Jim's  face  flushed,  but  he  replied :  "  I 
can  only  say,  grandmamma,  I  had  great 
doubts  about  it,  and  am  delighted  to  find 
them  laid  to  rest.  You,  at  all  events,  ought 
to  support  me  and  welcome  my  bride.  She 
is  Letty's  sister,  remember,  and  you  would 
have  been  quite  content  if  I  had  married 
her." 

"  Yes  ;  but,  bless  the  boy,  because  I  think 
the  sister  with  plenty  of  money  a  suitable 
match,  it  does  not  follow  I  view  the  sister 
without  in  that  light." 

''But  it  is  all  your  doing,"  retorted  the 
Hussar. 

Lady  Hawksbury  simply  opened  her  eyes 
and  ejaculated,  "Jim  !  " 

"  It  is  a  fact,  my  dear  grandmother.  1 f 
you  hadn't  brought  Letty  out  to  Canada,  I 
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shouldn't  have  been  cut  out  and  had  my 
hopes  destroyed  in  that  quarter.  If  you 
had  not  proved  yourself  such  a  remorseless 
creditor,  I  should  not  have  been  compelled 
to  marry  the  first  girl  who  had  a  few 
hundreds  with  which  to  acquit  myself  of 
my  obligation  to  you." 

The  Dowager  indulged  in  a  quiet  laugh 
before  she  replied  :  "  Most  Jesuitical  argu- 
ment, sir." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  will  welcome  Clarisse  for 
my  sake,  grandmother.  You  have  been 
kind  to  me  all  my  life,  be  kind  to  me  in 
this.  I  shall  very  likely  have  a  hard  fight 
with  the  authorities,  and  I  look  to  you 
and  Uncle  Robert  as  usual  to  pull  me 
through/' 

"  You  don't  deserve  it  ;  but  I  look  upon 
it  as  good  as  done  now,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  always  best  to  accept 
facts.  I  shall  write  to  invite  Miss  Lydon 
to  return  with  Letty  and  pay  me  a  visit.  If 
I  like  her,  I  shall  take  your  part  to  the  best 
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of  my  ability  ;  if  I  don't,  I  promise  to 
remain  neutral." 

"Ten  thousand  thanks,"  exclaimed  Jim. 
"  Like  her  !  You  have  only  to  know  her 
to  do  that." 

"No  doubt;  but  we  judge  her  from 
different  points  of  view,  remember,"  said 
the  Dowager,  dryly. 

My -story  is  about  told.  We  have  followed 
Jim  Hawksbury  through  the  sunshine  and 
snows  of  his  love-chase,  and  can  now  leave 
him  with  reasonable  summer  prospects  before 
him  ;  but  to  those  who  would  fain  look  into 
the  actual  termination  of  the  drama,  the  two 
following  letters  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  first  is  from  the  Eev.  Robert 
Hawksbury  : 

"  ft  ING STONE    EeCTORY, 

"  December  4th. 
"My  dear  Jim, 

"As  an  only  son,  and  heir  to  a 
good  and  very  little  encumbered  estate,  I 
can   see  no   reason    why   you    should    not 
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please  yourself  in  the  matter  of  marriage. 
I  regret  I  did  not  meet  the  lady  while  in 
Canada  ;  but  the  mother  speaks  most 
highly  of  her,  and  I'd  sooner  take  her 
opinion  than  my  own  or  anyone  else's. 
I  held  your  brief  for  you  with  your  father ; 
but  the  times  were  stormy  at  first.  Ran- 
dolph was  furious,  and  talked  wildly  of 
sending  for  his  lawyers.  I  said  no  more 
that  day.  He  fails  apace,  poor  fellow,  and 
when  his  first  somewhat  unreasonable  wrath 
was  over,  he  sent  for  me  again.  Then  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  not  in  his 
powrer  to  make  any  great  difference  in  your 
inheritance,  that  lie  had  chosen  for  himself, 
and  that  it  wras  a  point  which  concerned  the 
man  about  to  wed  very  much  more  than  his 
relations.  In  fact,  I  am  commissioned  to 
send  you,  if  not  a  very  cordial,  at  all  events 
an  assent  to  your  marriage,  and  can  further 
add  that  your  father  will  be  fairly  liberal  as 
regards  allowance,  &c.  As  for  your  mother, 
Jim,  I'll  confess  she's  beyond  me,  and  gets 
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so  abusive  of  mine,  that  I'll  own  I  do  not 
argue  with  her  for  fear  of  losing  my  temper. 
She  persists  that  you  are  engaged  to  an 
American  adventuress,  and  that  the  dear 
old  'mum's'  is  aiding  and  abetting  this 
schemer  out  of  sheer  hatred  and  dislike  for 
her,  Caroline  Hawksbury. 

"Plenty  of  pheasants,  and  we  didn't  do 
badly  with  the  Ringstone  partridges.  We 
rattled  a  rare  lot  of  cubs  out  of  Horeby 
Wood  some  six  weeks  back,  but  have  not 
had  a  real  good  gallop  as  yet.  Love  to 
Letty  and  the  mother,  and  congratulations 
to  you  all  round,  including  Dick  Bowood. 
"  Ever  your  affectionate  Uncle, 

"Robert  Hawksbuey." 

The  other  letter  is  from  Miss  Hawksbury. 

"  Eingstone  Abbey, 

"  Dccemb*')'  Qth. 

"Deab  Jim, 

"  I  knew  you  would — I   felt  it.     I 
knew  you  would  bring  me  home  a  Canadian 
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sister-in-law ;  and  only  to  think  she  should 
be  Letty's  half-sister !  I  am  told  to  keep 
that  strictly  to  myself  for  the  present,  and 
shall;  but  you  can't  write  more  eulogistically. 
about  her  than  Letty  does.  '  Twice  as  nice 
as  myself  and  twenty  times  handsomer/  is 
what  she  says.  You  don't  deserve  such 
luck,  Master  Jim.  Will  you  give  her  my 
dearest  love,  with  the  accompanying  bracelet, 
and — yes,  to  ensure  the  commission  being 
properly  executed — a  kiss  from  her  new 
sister  ? 

"  I'll  own  to  considerable  astonishment 
at  Letty's  engagement.  Sir  Eichard,  no 
doubt,  is  very  nice,  but  he  sounds  a  little 
old,  you  know.  However,  if  she  does  not 
mind,  the  rest  of  us  need  not  trouble. 

"Mamma  wails  over  you.  She  regards 
you  as  perfectly  lost,  and  it  will  take  all 
your  ingenuity  to  persuade  her  that  you  are 
not  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy. 
But  you  know  her  ways,  and  must  make 
Clarisse  understand  we  are  all  prepared  to 
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welcome  her  cordially.  Mamma  will,  too, 
when  it  comes  to  the  point ;  that  is,  in  her 
own  fashion. 

"  We  have  seen  a  good  deal  lately  of  your 
old  medico,  Dr.  Donaldson.  He  has  now 
got  a  practice  in  London,  but  keeps  a  hunter 
at  Uncle  Eobert's,  and  whenever  he  can 
snatch  time  runs  down  for  a  gallop.  He  is 
an  immense  favourite  with  the  Kector,  and 
also  with  myself.  I  wish  he  could  get 
down  oftener,  it  seems  to  do  him  so  much 
good  ;  but  he  is  a  busy  man,  and  I  suppose 
one  ought  not  to  wish  him  otherwise. 

"We — that  is  Uncle  Robert,  papa,  and 
myself — hope,  if  Clarisse  will  consent  to  a 
quiet  wedding  so  soon  after  her  father's 
death,  that  you  will  accompany  grand- 
mamma to  England,  Papa's  health  is  so 
indifferent  now  that  it  is  high  time  you  came 
home  ;  whether  you  go  out  again  will  be  for 
you  then  to  decide,  but  I  should  think  you 
will  elect  to  abandon  '  your  long  sword, 
saddle,    bridle,'    and    settle    somewhere    at 
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home.     At  all  events,  my  dear  Jim,  that  is 
what  Uncle  Eobert  and  I  hope. 

"Good-bye!  Love  to  grandmamma, 
Letty,  and  Clarisse ;  kind  regards  to  Mr. 
Cherriton;  and  believe  me, 

"  Your  affectionate  Sister, 

"  Sara  Hawksbury." 


THE    END. 
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